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To the subscribers of the REcorp its apologies are certainly 
due for what must appear the absurdly late appearance of the 
fourth number of the last year. The difficulties that have stood 
in the way of its earlier appearance, in their character and mul- 
tiplicity, seem to be sufficient to pretty well fill the borderland 
between comedy and tragedy. They are, however, of such a 
nature, we are happy to say, that it would seem impossible that 
there should be any recurrence of the result they have produced. 


Professor Geer’s most timely article on the Beginnings of 
the Peace Movement throws upon the ethical questions involved 
in the modern prosecution of this ideal a light that is more 
revealing than encouraging. One is reminded by it that in this 
case, as in almost all questions of social and national regenera- 
tion, the real problem is one of moral courage. However 
steadily the progress of the Christian centuries may illuminate 
and accentuate the reality, it is hard for men courageously 
to face the fact that the King of Peace died on a cross, and that 
the corn of wheat must die if it will bring forth fruit. In inter- 
national relations there is the same quality of halting courage 
that appears in every effort for social regeneration. Men are 
“letting I dare not wait upon I would.” Christian business men 
in the face of the pressure of vice think they “can’t afford” to 
offend this or that agency for evil which is patron of their wares. 
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Individuals proclaim against the greed of large corporations for 
ruining smaller concerns by underselling, and at the same time 
lack the moral courage to patronize those who are being under- 
sold because they “can’t afford” to decline partnership in the 
crime they denounce. It is so much easier to sing “ peace on 
earth” on Christmas day than it is to go into the shadows of 
Good Friday for the sake of it. It is so much easier to exhale 
one’s vociferousness in the cause of social righteousness than it 
is to pour out one’s life, or imperil one’s pocket for the sake of 
it. By means of historic parallels, by the enthusiasm of high 
appeal, and in every other way, the modern summons is to a 
moral courage that will not only call itself Christian, but which 


is ready to march to Golgotha. 


In his article on Hindu Asceticism, Mr. Callan writes from 
his experience in the work of the Y. M. C. A. at Bangalore and 
from his careful study of the literature of India, respecting this 
very characteristic which Professor Geer’s article brings to our 
attention. The Hindu has not showed himself lacking in moral 
courage to die, to mortify the flesh. He seems to have learned 
that the way of achievement is the path of death. He has had 
the moral courage to die, and so far he may justly boast himself 
over his occidental brethren. But Mr. Callan shows us how the 
Hindu has never learned that death leads to life. The message 
of the resurrection has never thrown into true perpective the 
lesson of the cross. Dying in order to live is a very different 
thing from dying for the sake of dying. And here we have the 
difference between occident and orient. Life says the occident 
is too sweet to couple it with dying. Death, says the orient is 
too noble to debase it by life. While the West is giving the East 
something of the courage of its insistent and anticipatory ideality, 
can the East give the West some of the moral courage that lies 
in its self-abnegations ? 


A great deal is said at one time or another on the Hymn book 
question. Some of it is wise and some of it is foolish. The 
talk about Hymn books and what they are, and should be, is 
indeed very human. The trouble with a good deal of it is that 
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it lacks basis in facts. Every student of modern hymnody, and 
this ought to mean every minister, will be grateful for the mass 
of carefully analyzed material that Professor Pratt has presented 
in his examination of Some Recent Hymn Books. It is one 
of those valuable studies where the writer is not so much absorbed 
in the conclusions he hopes to reach as in presenting a mass of 
material that may supply to others the basis of legitimate con- 


clusions that they may draw each for himself. 


One of the most fascinating chapters in Mr. Harrison’s in- 
teresting novel, “Queed,” is the description of the Southern 
memorial day. In it Beverly Byrd says, “I tell you we give too 
much time to practical things — business — making money — 
taking things from each other. It’s a fine thing to have a day 
now and then that appeals to the other side of us —a regular 
sentimental spree.” There are a lot of us north of Mason and 
Dixon’s line who would thank Beverly Byrd for that word. 
Some of us have a vague recollection of drum and fife, and flying 
flags as the “ boys in blue” marched away from the old home. 
Some may recall the jubilations as, strangely aged at the best, 
they marched, or were perforce drawn, homeward to the old 
town. Some of us have the childhood’s memory of dear eyes 
filled with tears, and beloved brows shaded by black. But though 
memories may vary in their shadowy outlines, or though there 
be no memory at all of the war itself, still we are all at one in 
the thrill that decoration day brought us as the veterans, year 
after year, their hair growing whiter with each winter and their 
tread less elastic, marched to do honor to those sacred dead. 
We felt the moral stimulus of the “sentimental spree.” We 
thought “ Those men were ready to die for their country,” and 
we seemed to feel them repeating Lowell’s words 

What were our lives without thee, 
What all our lives to save thee, 
We reck not what we gave thee, 


We will not dare to doubt thee; 
But ask whatever else and we will dare. 


Our hearts were afire with their patriotism and we too boasted, 
Our Country! We will dare. That vision of men who recked not 
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what they gave, in its annual recurrence has been of inestimable 
value in developing and compacting and toughening the patriotic 
fibre of the middle aged men of the north. They want to pre- 
serve that ideal of an heroic and self-forgetful army. They would 
recall, as absolutely necessary for the preservation of the life 
of the nation, that its men have been ready to give, that they 
gave. They cherish the faith that the young manhood of today 
and tomorrow may learn from heroes that a country summons 
to sacrifice and is worth sacrificing for, and that there is glory 
in the sacrifice because unselfish devotion gladly paid the cost. 


To this ideal the vote of the National House of Representa- 
tives was a staggering blow. For years we have noted pension 
bill after pension bill passed with an indiscriminate prodigality 
arising from the persuasion that governmental cash so invested 
would bear interest in soldiers’ votes for individuals. For years 
we have seen the pitiable spectacle of the great organizations of 
veterans, either through personal greed or through sympathy 
for others, throw the whole weight of their influence toward an 
increasing lavishness. And the one cry has been “ you can never 
sufficiently pay the men that saved the Union.’”” Thank God, we 
never can pay them in cash. We believed and wish still to be- 
lieve that the saving of the Union was not bought by money, but 
through the patriotic conviction of loyal men. As we stand in 
the presence of the tattered battle flags in our state houses, we 
do not want to feel that they have become simple passes to the 
vaults of the national treasury, but remain and shall ever remain 
symbols of the gift of themselves that men made, precious and 
costly, to their country. It is well that the republic should show 
that it is not ungrateful. But it is a pitiable and most demoraliz- 
ing course of action which would teach coining patriotism into 
cash, and which would insult the heroism of a nation by measur- 
ing it in dollars. “A sentimental spree” is too valuable an 
national asset to be sold for votes at a presidential election. It 


is a rightful heritage of our children, not to be swapped for a 
mess of political pottage. Congress can do nothing worse than 
to educate the youth of the country to identify heroism with 
graft, and to train them to utter patriotism with a cynical drawl. 























THE BEGINNING OF THE PEACE MOVEMENT. 





The abolition of war has been one of the desires of good men 
from remote antiquity. Isaiah, the prophet, looked forward to 


“é 


the time when “ Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.’ This desire has seemed 
more like a pious longing than anything within the range of 
possibility. Today, after the passing of all these Christian 
centuries, the nations are more skilled in war and better prepared 
for it than ever before. Yet there are some indications that the 
vision of the Hebrew prophet may be fulfilled. It is possible 
that in the lifetime of some who are now on the earth it may 
be literally true that the swords may be beaten into plowshares 
and that there may be an end of war forever. Great advances 
in this direction have been made in the past few years, because 
of the unbearable cost of war and the possibility of settling 
international disputes by means of arbitration. We rejoice in 
the achievements and still more in the prospects. 

It is well for us to remember that this has not been accom- 
plished in one generation. The revolt against war and the growth 
of the peace sentiment have continued through many years. The 
present movement is a rapid one because back of it is the mo- 
mentum of centuries of effort. We are now obtaining the results 
from long continued thought and work for peace. 

The history of this movement for the abolition of war will 
require the best efforts of many investigators for many years. 
We know more about the wars of the world than we do of 
the efforts to abolish war. Great conquests and notable victories 
have appealed to the historian more than the work of the men 
who have prevented war. The historians of the peace movement 
have before them the task of investigating the development of 


* Address at the opening of the seventy-eighth year of the Hartford Theological 
Seminary September 27, 1911. 
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the nations from a new point of view, of valuing men and 
institutions in a new way. This is work which must be done 
because it is a fundamental part of the campaign of education 
which must be carried on throughout the civilized world for 
many years, if the present effort to establish peace between the 
nations is to be of permanent value. We need to know what has 
been accomplished for peace in the past, what caused the failure 
of movements which seemed to be the beginning of universal 
peace. It is necessary for us today to profit by the successful 
efforts of the past as well as to avoid the mistakes which have 
led to failure. There are great questions which need to be 
studied in their relation to the coming of peace; for instance, 
to mention a few out of many: What has been the influence of 
Christianity on the growth of international peace? What was 
accomplished by the Roman Catholic Church in the days of its 
power in the Middle Ages? How did the rise of the citizen 
class affect it? Did the Third Order of St. Francis have the 
influence in abolishing war which is often attributed to it? How 
do the Crusades relate themselves to the Peace Problem? What 
really caused the overthrow of Feudalism? What were the 
permanent results of the different treaties of peace in mediaeval 
and modern Europe? 

The history of each country in Europe needs a new study 
to determine the causes which have made it a nation instead of 
a confederation of warring feudatories. Many other similar his- 
torical problems readily suggest themselves. 

Our task is the narrower one of showing how the peace 
movement originated. This is not a simple matter. Shall we 
begin with the Amphiktyonic Council of the ancient Greeks? 
The cities in this league were forbidden certain extreme measures 
against each other. No city sharing in the common Amphiktyonic 
worship could be destroyed by another city of the league, nor 
could its waters be cut off.1 There was here no thought of 
abolishing war. It was merely a desire to mitigate the atrocities 
when they were fighting against each other. 

Shall we begin with the Pax Romana of the Roman Empire? 
This was intended to include all the world. It was the mission 





1 Freeman, History of Federal Goveroment r: 12S 
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of the Empire to extend this to the German and the Parthian 
and it might be accepted by them as a boon or it must be endured 
as a burden.’ It was a peace which was secured by a long 
chain of fortifications and the presence of the Roman soldier. 
It was the peace which followed conquest and depended upon a 
great standing army. That certainly was not the beginning of 
a movement which is to abolish the army. However, we find 
the real beginning in this same empire. It was foretold with the 
coming of the message, “ Peace on earth, good will to men.” 
It began when Jesus Christ established His kingdom in the hearts 
of a few. This was the commencement of what will grow into 
universal peace. Unlike the earlier great kingdoms this one was 
established upon correct principles. It was founded on the 
fatherhood of one God and the brotherhood of all men. There 
can be no permanent peace except upon the basis of human 
equality, and the bond holding men together must be love, not 
force. The kingdom thus begun was very slow in its growth, 
but there was always a peace movement wherever there was a 
minister of Christ who in any degree lived up to his duty. 
Every Catholic priest of the Middle Ages desired to put a stop 
to the quarrels in his parish. Every bishop wished to govern 
his diocese in quietness. There came a time when this wish of 
every Christian minister expressed itself through the action of 
synods and councils, when a concerted effort was made by means 
of the spiritual power of the church to put a stop to the con- 
tinued fighting. We must go deep into the Middle Ages before 
we follow this concerted effort to its source. 

It may seem strange to enter into this period of anarchy and 
turbulence to find a movement for peace, to look for the beginning 
of the effort to abolish war where war was the natural condition 
and peace was only the interval between wars. Yet there was in 
these ages of unrest a great change for the better. We realize 
this as we contrast the condition of the nations at the beginning 
and at the close of this period. For example, England in the 
year five hundred was composed of a number of little tribes 
which were constantly at war. Conflicts were going on between 
the invaders and the old inhabitants of the country, and then 


? Merivale, History of the Romans. Vol. 4. 345 
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followed years of fighting between the different tribes of the 
English for the supremacy of the island. At the close of the 
Middle Ages war in England had practically ceased. Since 
1485 there have been no wars there with two slight exceptions.’ 
What was true of England may be affirmed in a lesser degree 
of the other nations of Europe. There was everywhere progress 
toward the establishment of peace. Indeed, it is not too much 
to say that principles were generally accepted which inevitably 
lead to the abolition of war. There was one great advance 
in particular which marked the beginning of the end of armed 
conflict and that was the abolition of the right of private war. 
Some explanation of this right may be necessary. 

With the Fall of the Roman Empire following the invasion 
of the various German tribes, society was reduced to its simplest 
form. Gradually out of this condition modern political institu- 
tions arose in England and on the continent. While the changes 
were going on, certainly in the earlier part of the. period, every 
man had to look out for himself. Out of this arose that form 
of social and political organization to which we give the name 
Feudalism. There was no state in the sense in which we use 
the word at present. There was no central power which could 
maintain unquestioned order. Often a great vassal was stronger 
than the king. There was no force which could prevent one 
freeman from fighting another, or one count from trying to 
gain the territory of his neighbor, or one city from besieging a 
neighboring city. The right of private warfare meant simply 
this, that every man who had the power did what was right in 
his own eyes. It was the Feud of the old Teutonic law, the 
natural right of revenge, the right of holding and defending 
what he owned and getting the property of his neighbor if he 
cared to, and if he could. In those days, if two counts had a 
quarrel, they and their retainers met and fought for supremacy. 
Perhaps the king might forbid them, but what could he do when 
either one of the counts had a stronger army than the king him- 
self? If there are two rival cities in America today they may 
make derogatory remarks about each other through the news- 
papers; in the Middle Ages their armies met. The task of 


1 Piske, The Beginnings of New England. p. too 
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Mediaeval Europe was to make private war impossible, and 
through a most wonderful combination of forces this work was 
accomplished. Every good king, and there were many of them, 
wanted his vassals to stop fighting. Every merchant wished to 
see the trade routes secure from robber knights. The great 
peace society was the Roman Catholic Church, which made a 
neble and sustained effort to put a stop to continued war. The 
abolition of all war, peace between the nations was not then an 
important problem. It was too far off to have place in the 
minds of practical men. The problem that was near them was, 
how can we stop private war, war within the confines of France, 
or Germany? There the peace movement had to begin. If 
it could be made a law of the Furopean States that individuals 
no longer had the right to settle their difficulties by fighting, 
the next natural and logical step would be to decide that nations 
ought not to settle their disputes by force. If there could be 
established a tribunal to which individuals and counties, duchies 
and cities must take their difficulties and abide by the decision 
of that tribunal, then it was perfectly natural that the next 
higher units should take their quarrels to some tribunal for 
settlement instead of appealing to force. The great victory 
came when these high-spirited, independent Teutons gave up 
the right which their fathers had held for unnumbered centuries. 
It is the disgrace of modern civilization that we have not been 
willing to give up the right of public warfare as they gave up 
their right of private warfare. It is one of the anomalies of the 
twentieth century that we with all our boasted culture and 
progress are not able to take the easy, logical second step after 
our semi-barbarian ancestors took the difficult first step. 

This then was the condition in the Middle Ages: a turbulent 
people, always ready for war. The problem was to reduce the 
amount of fighting. It is impossible to give the date of the 
first efforts made by the church in a definite public way to 
mitigate war. It is certain that local councils began to express 
their views on the subject before the year 1000. The year 990 
is sometimes given as the date of the beginning of the systematic 
work of the church of the Middle Ages for peace. This simply 
means that we have the records of a French Synod which declared 
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itself for peace at that time. It is quite probable that the minds 
of men turned towards thoughts of peace as the year 1000 
approached, because many supposed that with the close of the 
first millennium of the Christian Era the world would come 
to an end. In this period there are evidences of a new 
awakening in the interests of peace. Decrees are issued that 
henceforth all quarrels over the rights of property shall be 
settled lawfully and not by an appeal to might. The Burgundian 
bishops threaten excommunication against the nobles who broke 
the peace. Neighboring cities, frightened by calamities, promised 
to live at peace with each other. A much more important 
event was the Synod of Limoges in France in 1031. Bishop 
Jordan complained of the worldly lords of his diocese who gave 
the church no rest through their feuds, who invaded its territory, 
burdened the poor and the clergy, and would not listen to the 
peace sermons of the bishop. It was decided by the Synod 
that if the nobility of Limoges longer withstood the peace orders 
of the bishop, that the entire territory should be visited with 
excommunication, and the details of the excommunication are 
given." 

In the course of the next three years other I'rench synods 
passed similar decrees. It is quite probable that the increased 
interest was a part of the general religious awakening which 
came to Europe at this period, though this cannot be proven. 
The world did not come to an end in the year 1000 and therefore 
many believed that the millennium would come one thousand 
years from the death of Christ, somewhere between 1030 and 
1034. It is not probable that these decrees of the synods had the 
desired effect upon the French nobles. Something more terrible 
than the ban of the church was necessary to put a stop to private 
war. A great famine occurred in France beginning in 1030 
and lasting for three years. The rains fell incessantly through 
the spring and summer, so that the crops failed. The price of 
food increased, and people starved in great numbers. The con- 
temporary chronicler, Rudolph Glaber, states that the starving 
people went into the forests and ate the bark and roots of 
trees. They tried to escape the wrath of God in vain, for there 





1 Hefele Conciliengeschichte. 4.692S8qq. Mansi T. XIX. sor sqq.- 
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was no refuge except to Himself... Glaber describes with ghastly 
vividness the horrors of a Mediaeval famine, giving the details 
which are repeated only too frequently in our own day in China. 
Cannibalism became common. Travelers on the highway were 
murdered that their bodies might be eaten. Hosts slew and 
devoured their guests. The bodies of the dead were dug up and 
used for food. Human flesh was sold like any other kind of 
meat. Glaber revels in the loathsome, gruesome details of the 
three years famine, brought on, as he says, by the sins of men. 
It was felt that the end of the world was at hand. After this 
abundant harvests followed in 1034. 

The bishops and abbots in Aquitania, then in Arles and 
Lyons and Burgundy and throughout France gave orders that 
synods be held in designated places through all the country in 
order that there might be a general reformation of the church. 
The people were ready to obey because they looked upon the 
famine as a divine visitation sent upon them because of their 
sins. Men of all degrees were ready to fulfill the demands of 
the church. The most important of these regulations had to do 
with holding inviolable peace. Robbers and those who interfered 
with the rights of others should be punished according to the 
law. The churches and holy places should be respected. Clergy, 
monks and nuns traveling through the country should not suffer 
violence from anyone. These provisions were received with 
great enthusiasm by the people. The bishop elevated his staff 
toward heaven, the people extended their hands toward God 
and all cried “ peace! peace! peace!’ as though making a perpetual 
covenant with God, calling Him to witness their desire to respect 
the rights of others. They bound themselves to God and 
promised one another that they would keep themselves from 
wrong and wickedness and at the end of five years they would 
renew the oath. It was a consummation in every way desirable. 
The three years of famine with its unspeakable horrors was 
behind them. The bountiful harvests had come and they looked 
peace. It may be worth while to recall a striking modern parallel. 
upon them as an expression of divine love. Then there came 
the spontaneous uplifting of hand and heart in the oath of eternal 





1 Glaber 4. IV in Migne, ser. lat. T. 142. 676. 
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A few years ago two of the great South American republics, 
Chile and Argentina, were on the verge of war because of 
boundary disputes. The cost of army and navy increased at a 
ruinous rate. Finally there came the treaty of general arbi- 
tration. To celebrate this there was erected on the crest of the 
Andes and on the boundary between the two nations the great 
bronze statue of the Christ of the Andes, cast from melted 
cannon. The people of the two nations met around the statue 
and promised eternal peace. Their aspirations are expressed in 
the words on the pedestal of the statue: “Sooner shall these 
mountains crumble into dust than that the Chileans and the 
Argentines break the peace which at the feet of Christ the 
Redeemer they have sworn to maintain.” In these two cases 
the act is that of the men of the Latin race 





impulsive, 
spectacular and earnest. Let us hope that the peace so dra- 
matically consummated on the crest of the Andes may be more 
lasting than the earlier one in France. 

In some of these councils in France in 1034 enthusiasm 
carried the people too far. In one, a bishop reported that 
letters had been sent to him from heaven which warned him that 
peace must be renewed on earth. According to this message 
from heaven, no one could bear arms, no one could seek to get 
back what had been taken from him wrongfully. No one was 
to take vengence against the murderer of his nearest relative.’ 
There were other regulations similar to these, suitable for a 
state of society on the verge of perfection but not practicable 
for Mediaeval France. It was necessary that there be some 
preparatory education, but the enthusiastic churchmen did not 
realize this. Moreover these burdensome regulations were to 
be binding on all, so that anyone who failed to observe them was 
to be excommunicated. We commend the spirit which prompted 
the bishops in this synod to adopt such a rule but we cannot 
admire their wisdom. Human nature was not very different 
then from what it is today. It is a comparatively easy matter 
to make treaties of arbitration which shall settle all questions, 
but it is more difficult to carry them out when the stress comes. 


1 Mon. Ger. Hist. T. 7. 485 
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There was one bishop in this assembly who realized this. It 
was Gerard, bishop of Cambray, a German, who was much dis- 
liked undoubtedly because of the stand which he took, and 
looked upon as an enemy of peace because he opposed its more 
enthusiastic advocates. The views of Gerard are worth a 


moment’s notice because he is the man who objected to a beau- 
tiful but impracticable plan. Gerard told the other bishops that 
from the beginning there had been three kinds of people ; priests, 
farmers, and warriors, and that these three classes are necessary 
and always will be. They are mutually interdependent because 
the priest can only enjoy holy, secure rest through the protection 
which warriors give him, and he owes it to the farmer that he 
has food for the supply of his bodily needs. In turn the farmers 
are lifted heavenward by the prayers of the priests and are 
defended in their agricultural labors by the arms of the warriors. 
The warriors, in their turn, are nourished by the products of 
the fields and their sins are expiated by the prayers of the priests. 
There is no sin in carrying on war, Gerard continued, because 
Abraham, Joshua and David fought, and priests girded the 
swords of kings. He also criticised the view that thieves ought 
not be compelled to give back what they have stolen, quoting 
the example of Zaccheus who promised to restore fourfold all 
that he had taken wrongfully, and the Lord praised Zaccheus 
because he returned the things taken by robbery. Gerard further 
stated that the principles given in the Sermon on the Mount 
teaching non-resistance were not for all, but were merely precepts 
for the perfect, not commands to be obeyed by all. The for- 
giveness of injury without satisfaction would only lead to an 
increase of crime, and that any such wholesale allowance of 
unpunished crime is contrary to the spirit of the Gospel. For 
his opinions Gerard was regarded an enemy of peace, but later 
events proved that he was at least in part right. He was more 
clear sighted than the others because he saw that the perfect 
state would not come in Mediaeval Europe all at once, that the 
nature of the civilization and the character of the knight would 
not be suddenly transformed by promulgating an agreement of 
universal peace. Events showed that some of those who were 
most zealous for the peace desired it in order that they might 
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have the better chance to rob and murder without being called 
to account. 

Apparently this agreement had little result. Private wars 
continued. As before the peace, so now, the knights tried to 
protect their own and get what they could from the weaker. But 
the clergy did not give up in despair. They began to realize 
that perhaps the view of Gerard, the German, was correct, and 
that it was unnatural to expect men to stop fighting all at once, 
that these wild men would fight anyway. Six or seven years 
followed in which the futility of the dream of universal peace 
became apparent and then appeared in 1040 or 1041 that curious 
phenomenon of the Middle Ages known as the Truce of God. 

The Truce of God and the Peace of God are sometimes used 
to denote the same thing. Often we find the expression “ the 
peace and truce of God”, but in general this distinction may be 
made; the Peace of God was the earlier development. It was 
the effort to put a stop to fighting entirely. To make all men 
lay down their arms for all time under pain of excommunication. 
The Truce of God, properly so called, came after this attempt 
was shown to be a failure, and was an effort to make men stop 
fighting part of the time. The clergy resolved to stem the 
wild tide of lawlessness a little, as they could not stop it entirely, 
hence the Truce of God. It was in substance that a certain 
part of each week be kept free from fighting. The warrior was 
at liberty to fight part of the time but not from Wednesday 
evening till Monday morning. Again we see the work of the 
church. First there was the effort to introduce the complete 
cessation of fighting, and to have all men live in accordance with 
the precepts of the sermon on the mount. A few years showed 
that the people were not ready for it. Then the leaders of the 
church said, if they will not cease entirely from their fighting, 
then they will at least on the Holy Days. The noble could go 
on about his conquests until sundown Wednesday and then he 
must live on terms of peace or at least be in truce with his 
enemy until sunrise Monday morning. Then he could resume 
his fighting. To us it is an absurd arrangement and one bound 
to fail. No man could divide up his life in that way, be a saint 
a certain number of days in the week and a marauder and 
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robber the rest. It may be that these religious leaders believed 
that the necessity for quiet thought that would come in the 
sacred period would have a sobering effect upon these impetuous 
fighters. 

We are here again dependent upon the contemporary chron- 
icler, Rudolph Glaber, for a very meagre and unsatisfactory 
account of the beginning of the movement.! Apparently in the 
yeer 1040, first in. Aquitania and then gradually through all 
France peace was established on account of the fear and love 
of God, so that no one from Wednesday evening till daylight 
Monday morning should attack any man in any way by force, 
nor exact vengence from an enemy. If anyone should be guilty 
of such a thing he was to be excommunicated. “ This truce 
was pleasing to all and was not only supported by human defense 
but in many ways by divine terrors for many did not fear to 
transgress and there came upon them for their sins either divine 
wrath or the sword of man.” 

We are on more definite ground in the year 1041 when from 
the action of a council of Southeastern France it appears that the 
Truce was already established. Four church leaders, Raimbold, 
archbishop of Arles, Benedict, bishop of Avignon, Nitard, bishop 
of Nice, and Odilo, abbot of Clugny, with all the other bishops 
and abbots of all France sent a letter to the clergy of Italy.” The 
letter is itself interesting because it shows the deep enthusiasm 
with which the French Church was entering into the Peace 
Movement, and it is also of interest because it is the first docu- 
ment known to us relating to the Truce of God. In substance 
they urge their Italian brethren who fear God and trust in Him 
that they have peace with each other in order that they may 
merit peace from Him. “ Receive therefore and hold and preach 
that Truce of God sent to us from: heaven under the inspiration 
of divine pity, which we accept and firmly hold.” The con- 
clusion is that the truce was by this time widely accepted in 
France. If anything had been stolen on the other days and 
found on the days of the Truce, it was not to be taken away lest 
there be given an occasion for quarreling. Whoever punished 
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a breaker of the Truce of God should be free from all blame 
and should be blessed of all Christians. The usual days of the 
Truce are given and in these days and nights men may be 
secure to do whatever is fitting, free from the fear of enemies. 





“Any who refuse to obey the peace will be excommunicated, 
but whoever observe it shall be absolved by God the Father and 
His son and the Holy Ghost and all the saints.” The reasons 
given for the selection of these four days are that the fifth day 
should be kept holy because it was the day of the Lord’s ascen- 
sion; the sixth day was the time of His passion, the seventh 
out of reverence for His burial, and the Lord’s day, because it 
was the day of His resurrection. A few years later than this 
Ivo of Chartes explains more fully why these days were to be 
sacredly observed.! It was on the fifth day that the Lord cele- 
brated the last supper with His disciples. Also on the fifth day 
that He ascended to heaven in His glorified flesh, where He 
pleads for the people that they may follow Him. On the sixth 
day or Friday Christ suffered, and lost man was reformed to 
the image of God through Christ. Therefore on that day peace 
returned to the earth. Every man ought to observe peace so 
as not to go back to the death which the first man brought upon 
all the earth. On the seventh day God rested from all His 
work. This signifies to us by the Holy Spirit that we ought not 
only to rest from all vicious work but from all forms of burden- 
some work. On the eighth day the Lord rose from the dead 
by which full peace was given to the sons of God by adoption. 
Thus Ivo gives a religious basis for the choice of the four days. 

There are occasional references in the literature of the period 
to show us that there was much opposition to the Truce in 
France. It was presented to the people by their religious leaders 
not always with acceptance. For example, while Richard of 
Verdun was preaching to the Neustrians they refused to receive 
his message and as a result a fever came which tortured them 
and their crops failed. Finally in their trouble they came to 
the man of God, who sprinkled them with holy water and cured 
them. They then swore to keep the peace.” 
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Time does not allow us to follow the development of the 
Truce. Only some of the more important points may be touched - 
upon. We know that after 1041 the idea was eagerly taken up 
by different French synods, and soon there was an extension of 
time. If it was wrong for men to fight on the four sacred 
days of each week, why was it not equally wrong for them 
to fight on other sacred days? So that soon fighting was pro- 
hibited for a large part of the year. William of Normandy 
introduced the Truce into his dominions at the Council of Caen 
in 1042 and made it include not only the time from sunset 
Wednesday till sunrise Monday, but also for all the days “ from 
the beginning of the Advent of the Lord to the Octave of 
Epiphany and from the beginning of Lent to the Octave of 
Easter, and from Rogation Day to the Octave of Pentecost.”! 
Thus the days on which fighting might be legally carried on 
in Normandy were very few. The Truce was renewed and 
enlarged in the two Councils held at Tulujas in the County of 
Roussillon on the border between France and Spain, probably 
in 1045 and 1047, though the dates are uncertain. In the earlier 
Council there was a still further increase of the number of 
days included in the Truce. There were added the Three 
Festivals of St. Mary with their vigils; the Feast of the Nativity 
of St. John with its vigils; the Feasts of St. Just and St. Pastor 
and St. Felix and St. Lawrence, and days sacred to other 
saints, so that it was probable that not more than a third of 
the year was left for fighting. It was provided that serfs should 
not be molested at any time. That if anyone during the Truce 
should kill a man without cause, he must spend all his days in 
exile, if with cause, the length of his exile was to be determined 
by the bishops and canons. No one during the Truce could 
place himself in ambush or conspire for the death or capture of 
any man or for the capturing of the castle of another. No 
one could build a castle or fort in Advent or Lent, except that 
he should have begun it two weeks before that time. 

The second council of Tulujas makes it evident that these 
stringent conditions were too severe for the men of southern 
France. This council is of uncertain date but probably two 
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years after the earlier one, in 1047 though it may have been 
in 1060. It was found that the Truce had been trampled under 
foot and given to oblivion. The people as well as the bishops 
desired to re-establish it. The council decrees about the peace 
began with an important concession to the fighters. Instead of 
having the Truce last from Wednesday night to Monday morning 
it was now to be from the ninth hour of Saturday till Monday 
morning. On the other hand there were extensions. No one 
should assail a monk, nor anyone going or returning from 
church, nor anyone accompanying a woman, nor should anyone 
attack a church or buildings within thirty feet of a church. A 
still further development of the Truce is found at the synod 
of Narbonne in 1054. Again there was the complaint that the 
statute had been trampled upon by depraved men. Among its 
decrees was one that no Christian should kill another Christian, 
since in that way he would without doubt pour out the blood of 
Christ. There is also a long list of days given on which there 
should be no fighting. In addition to the provisions for the 
protection of the unarmed at all times, the olive tree was taken 
under the care of the Truce, because it was the olive tree that 
gave pledge that peace was returning to the earth after the 
deluge of the waters, and from the fruit of the tree the sacred 
oil was made and the holy altars were illumined. No Christian 
might therefore cut it down, or truncate or deform it, or steal 
the fruit of it. 

We have thus far considered the Truce in France, the land 
of its origin. It extended to Spain, Italy and finally to Germany 
without serious modification. Germany was the last of these 
countries to receive it, but in 1085 it was extended to the entire 
empire. One step was now necessary before it became binding 
on all the Christian world. This step was taken at the Council 
of Clermont in 1095. Up to this time it had been a local affair, 


binding only upon the people who adopted it. Now by act of 
the Pope it became the law of the Christian world. Calixtus 
in 1119 at the Council of Rheimes re-enacted the Truce, including 
in it a provision that monks, their goods, women and those who 
escort them, also merchants, hunters and pilgrims be included 
in the Truce at all times, and that dwelling houses must not be 
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destroyed. Through the 12th century the Truce was several 
times ratified by the pope as binding on all Christendom. But 
there was little progress in the power of the Truce after 1100 
and gradually it passed out of sight. 

We may ask at this point what were the practical results? 
Was it simply as Palgrave has called it a curiosity of history 
or were there permanent benefits? We are sure that it did stop 
fighting for a longer or shorter period in different parts of 
Europe in the eleventh century. In Normandy it is probable 
that it was carefully observed for a period of forty years, 
certainly in a time of almost universal disorder, a great good. 
Even if its immediate results were small and transitory, it had a 
vast task to perform and it gave an impulse toward peace which 
has never been lost. The royal power now became stronger 
and the movement was taken up by the kings. Sometimes we 
find the Truce and the royal peace laws side by side. Often 
the Truce is bodily incorporated into the law of the land. The 
work of peace passed more and more into the hands of the 
State. 

We now notice some of the conclusions which may be drawn 
from a study of the peace movement in its early stages. These 
conclusions are not based wholly or mainly on the statements 
made in the body of the address but are what would be gathered 
from a fuller presentation of this and other phases of the move- 
ment. These men of the Middle Ages believed that the elimina- 
tion of private war was the business of the church. They 
looked upon the world around them and saw that their fellow 
Christians were not following the leadership of the Prince of 
Peace. They did not wait for the rulers of the earth or for 
some new society to take the initiative, but believed that it was 
a part of their business as ministers of Jesus Christ to put a 
stop to war. This is one of the many merits of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the Middle Ages. It was the great peace 
society. It realized that the Kingdom of God would not grow 
much till Christians stopped killing each other. When the 
history of the Peace Movement is written it will be found that 
one of the greatest factors in the long progress toward better- 
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ment had been the work of the church leaders who have tried to 
tame the wild spirits of their fellow men. If work for the 
abolition of private war in the eleventh century was part of the 
duty of the Christian church, it is equally the duty of organized 
Christianity today to labor to put an end to public war. We 
ought not to leave this to the Socialists. We men of the church 
in the modern world ought not to fall behind these fellow Chris- 
tians of the past in our grasp of the meaning of peace. If 
peace ever comes to this world it must be the Peace of God. 
The widespread feeling that the time is approaching for the 
establishment of universal peace ought to have its strongest 
supporters in the leaders of the church today. It is one phase 
of the coming of the Kingdom of Heaven. We ought to wel- 
come gladly and forward as we may everything -which hastens 
disarmament. We learn our lesson from the past. The church 
worked unitedly through councils and synods, sermons and inter- 
dicts for the establishment of peace. 

Again notice the significance of the terms used. It was not 
accidental that these men spoke of the Peace of God and the 
Truce of God. They knew that if any permanent cessation of 
hostilities was to come to turbulent, mediaeval Europe, it must 
come through divine help. They believed that in preaching the 
Peace they were doing God’s work and that tokens of divine 
favor followed their efforts. It seemed to them that the rapidity 
with which the movement spread was an evidence of the co- 
operation of the Almighty and that those who broke the peace 
were stricken by divine vengeance. 

Our study furnishes us a suggestion which would become a 
certainty if we could follow the development of the movement. 
That is, that progress has not been and will not be without 
interruption. There have been times when there was great 
enthusiasm for peace and much was accomplished, then there 
came a lull or even reaction, but on the whole there has been 
progress through the centuries till by far the greater part of 
the work for universal peace has been accomplished. The past 
ten years have been remarkable in their progress toward world 
peace, most of it wise and permanent work. Arbitration 


treaties have been made between different nations with sur- 
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prising rapidity, especially in South America. It is possible 
that this has been too rapid and that some nations have entered 
into treaties without a full comprehension of all that is involved 
in them. It follows from this that wars are possible, especially 
between two impulsive nations. Just as in the past, promises 
and agreements that were solemnly and honestly made were 
sometimes broken, so there may be like experiences in the 
future. This must not discourage the friends of peace. It 
would be merely one of the eddies in the currents of human 
progress. 

With one other suggestion I close. You have noticed that 
the people were driven to swear peace with each other by the 
coming of a great calamity. They believed that God had 
punished them for their fighting by sending them famine and 
pestilence. Their hearts were touched and softened. There is 
one great calamity that would bring peace to the world today. 
That is the general war whose specter occasionally frightens 
Europe, and the fear of which sometimes keeps European states- 
men from doing what humanity dictates. We do not like to 
think of the results of such a war on land and sea, with the 
nations armed to the teeth with the most terrible instruments of 
destruction that modern science can produce. A short, fierce 
conflict would leave the nations exhausted and crippled for many 
years as Bohemia was left after the Thirty Years War. One 
of the first results of the disaster would be a great cry from 
the nations as France cried after its calamity in 1034, “ Let us 
have peace.” The nations would say we have had our bitter 
experience, now we will have peace for all time. We will make 
a repetition of the great calamity impossible. In the past a 
peace movement began as the result of a great disaster. We 
do not wish to see the final peace come as the result of that 
greatest of calamities, a general European war. This war is 
possible but not necessary. Patient and intelligent work on the 
part of the Christian nations will make the great war impossible. 
It is the duty of everyone of us to use our influence to hasten 
the coming of the long delayed event, permanent peace between 


the nations. 


Curtis M. GEER. 


Hartford, Conn. 














HINDU ASCETICISM, AND MODERN FORCES IN 
ITS DECLINE. 


From time immemorial asceticism has been practiced in India, 
In no country of the world has the ascetic ideal been so widely 
accepted, or held in such veneration as in India. The Hindu 
sacred books, the holiest of the sages, even the Gods themselves, 
have all inculcated in the life and thought of India the idea that 
renunciation of the world, its goods, pleasures, and desires is the 
only way to reach the supreme good. Everything has contributed, 
— admiration, tradition, religion, to keep the ascetic in the 


1 


highest esteem of Indian thought. And thus it is that the millions 
of ascetics are gladly supported even by the poorest in the land. 
The practice has ministered both to the spiritual profit of the 
ascetic himself and to those who minister to his simple needs. 

The Hindu ascetic ideal is the inevitable conclusion of the 
Hindu theory of God and the world. To the Hindu, the world 
is a place of judgment and retribution ; a place in which souls find 
embodiment that they may consume the results of actions good 
and bad accomplished in previous births. Hinduism thus accounts 
for the varied fortunes and experiences of men by a theory of 
strictest justice and equality. There is no such thing as injustice 
in man’s lot; injustice cannot exist, for the present state of the 
individual is based on the principle of reward and punishment 
according to merit in previous existences. Thus by transmigra- 
tion, all life, its joys and sorrows, is explained. 

Further, it is a fundamental conception of Hinduism that the 
Divine alone is the Real; all else is Maya, illusion. The world 
though Eternal, and the instrument for meting out reward and 
punishment, is not real. The whole universe of Gods, and men 
and things is hopelessly unreal. Behind, and in it all is the Divine, 
and the Divine alone is the Real. This conception of a Universe 
that is unreal, and of a Divine Reality, is the very heart and 
essence of Hindu thought. 
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fhe conclusion, therefore, is inevitable; if the world is but a 
place of retribution, and if all else but God is unreal, the wise man 
will seek the means to accumulate sufficient merit by which he 
can sever himself from all illusion and find the Divine Reality. 
Thus world-flight is the only possible manner of escape; abandon 
the world, its illusions, its experiences of joy and sorrow; snap 
every tie that links the soul by desire and passion to life’s relation- 
ship, and seek peace from the weary round of births and existences 
by absorption in the Divine Reality. Absorption of the individual 
soul in the supreme is the haven of rest for which the Hindu 
ascetic seeks. 

In view of these ideas the history of Indian life and thought 
needs to be interpreted. The Hindu attitude to civilization and 
world progress is thus accounted for; the whole political history 


1 
i 


of India is thus largely explained. Civilization and progress are 
matters of worldly concern and must be avoided, since they attach 
man more closely to a life he should be rid of. Everything — 
religion, morality, men, and things — share in the hopeless un- 
reality of existence, and man should therefore “ flee from the 
world, from time and from matter, from morality and religion, 
so that the soul released from transmigration may be united with 
Reality.” Only in the light of these presuppositions can the his- 
tory of Hindu asceticism be understood. Asceticism offers a 
means of escape from the otherwise hopeless procession of births, 
and present hardship and suffering of the most violent quality is 
welcomed because it brings promise of deliverance. 

This Ascetic Ideal that has manifested itself in Hindu history, 
and which grows out of the Hindu view of the world, is strikingly 
revealed throughout the rich and varied literature of the people. 
Dr. Rhys Davis has shown that the human intellect as described 
in the literature of India reacts in the most intense fashion to 
sensuous and emotional stimuli. In speaking of the mild and 
passive Hindu, it is usually forgotten that mildness and passivity 
are not by nature his preponderant disposition. Probably in a 
way not so characteristic of any people, the outstanding feature 
of the Hindu disposition is its nervous intensity, its emotional, 
passionate, and strenuous purpose to satisfy desire. This should 
be remembered in estimating the value of the great prominence 
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given to the suppression of emotion and desire as it is pictured 
in the sacred Hindu literature. In no other literature of the world 
is the ascetic life so highly elaborated; nowhere has the suppres- 
sion of sense and desire been so graphically portrayed; every act, 
every posture being made to serve the all engrossing zeal of the 
ascetic in his effort to attain emancipation. 

A survey of Hindu asceticism as given in the sacred books 
of Hinduism reveals, in the first place, that to an extent not 
known elsewhere asceticism is under the sanction of religion. 
This sanction is not only given by the sages and holy men, but by 
the Gods themselves. The Gods are represented as enduring self- 
inflicted tortures for thousands of years that they might gain en- 
hanced powers. This especially is true of the God Shiva. He is 
represented as an austere, naked ascetic, with matted hair, living 
in a forest apart from his consort, thus teaching that power is 
attained by mortification of the body, and by abstract meditation 
the highest spiritual knowledge is reached and ultimately union 
with the divine essence. 

The Supreme Being himself endured agelong austerities in 
order to create. 

In the second place, there is no limit to the power achieved 
by the practice of asceticism. 

“Whatever is hard to be traversed, whatever is hard to be reached, 
whatever is hard to be performed, all may be accomplished by austerities ; 
for austerity (possesses a power) which it is difficult to surpass. Both 
those who have committed mortal sin and all other offenders are severally 
freed from their guilt by means of well performed austerities ee 
whatever sin men commit by thoughts, words, or deeds, that they speedily 
burn away by penance . . . . The Gods, discerning that the origin 
of this whole (world) is from austerity, have thus proclaimed the incom- 
parable power of austerity.” (S. B. E., Vol. XXV; 478 f.) 

These prevailing ideas of Hindu asceticism have persisted, and 
there is scarcely a detail as described in the sacred books that is 
not carried out at the present time, while the fundamental con- 
ceptions still retain their powerful hold. 


The words Fagqir, Sunnydsin and Sadhus are the modern Indian 
terms for an ascetic. Of these, however, Faqir is really not Hindu 


but Mohammedan, expressing poverty of spirit; while the term 
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Sunnyasin, meaning one who has “ cast off” i.e. home, posses- 
sions, is oftenest used for a particular sect of ascetics. The term 
Sadhu is the most general for a hindu ascetic and means a saint, 
sage, “ good”’, “ pious”. At the last census, taken in 1901, there 
were approximately 5,000,000 of these Sadhus; a vast army and 
indicative of the great attraction the ascetic ideal still possesses. 
These census returns, however, show a falling off of six and one- 
half per cent. from the returns of the previous ten years. This 
may be partly accounted for by the heavy mortality of the famine 
years, but without doubt it must also be partly attributed to the 
new influence at present working in India. 

At the present time in India there are innumerable ascetic 
orders and sects. Such orders are most numerous among Saivite 
religionists, but they also exist among Vaisnavites. Siva, who 
himself bore agelong austerities, is the patron of the Saivite sects, 
and by his grace they hope to attain all their desires. 

Most of the great teachers and leaders of reform in Hinduism 
founded ascetic orders and established monasteries. The existing 
orders mostly trace their origin to such leaders as Sankaracharya, 
Kabir, Ramanuja, Ramananda. A brief description of a few of 
these orders shows their character and the general type of their 
organization and practice. 

Daidin. The order takes its name from the dauda or staff 
which the members carry, and are supposed to worship. Member- 
ship is confined to Brahmins and they are most numerous at 
Benares. Initiation is by a kind of baptism and fasting; the 
sacred thread of the twice born is removed and burned, and vows 
of chastity and poverty are taken. 

Sunnydsins. This order breaks all caste bounds in admittance 
to membership. The sacred thread is laid aside by the twice born, 
and all join in a common meal. All meat and spirits are avoided 
in their food. At initiation the guru communicates to the novitiate 
the mantram of the order, and places him under a prolonged 
term of instruction. Some of the characteristics are daily bath- 
ing, daily worship and contemplation of the image of Siva; mem- 
bers do not sleep on a couch or during the day; they must not 
converse with women and always travel on foot. At death they 
are buried in a sitting posture, and no sraddha ceremonies are per- 
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formed, as they are supposed to have departed this life on entering 
the order. 

Brahamachdarin. The term in Indian literature describes the 
first asrama or period of a Brahmin’s life. It came to be used by 
a class of ascetics who are said to be the servants of the 
Sunnyasins. 

Paramahamsa. This is supposed to be the highest of the 
ascetic orders. They have their own upanisad known as the 
Paramahanisupanisad. They lay claim to greater piety and stricter 
rules, and prescribe a probation of twelve years before admit- 
ting to the order. Their complete renunciation of the world is 
marked by a vow of silence, absolute abstinence from food, and 
discarding of all clothing. Members of this order are supposed 
to have already attained union with the divine and identity with 
Brahman. (At the Kumbh Mela — held every twelve years in 
Allahabad — about five years ago all these orders were present. 
I saw thousands of this Paramahamsa sect march in solemn pro- 
cession before a vast multitude of three millions of people, with 
nothing save the ashes besmeared on their bodies, admired and 
almost worshipped by the vast concourse gathered to bathe at the 
sacred spot where the Ganges and Jamna rivers join). 

Aghorins and Agorapanthins. This order is chiefly charac- 
terized by the repugnant habit of eating the flesh of corpses. 
They steal the dead from their graves and drag them from the 
river for food. At one time they were numerous in India, but 
happily are few in number at the present day. 

Yogin. The Yogin is an order of ascetics who, by restraint 
and discipline of the body, seek union of the soul with the Supreme 
Being. They are really self-hypnotists and claim miraculous 
powers. They disregard caste and have the*utmost freedom in 
food and drink. 

All Sadhus carry a begging bowl, usually a hollowed-out 
cocoanut ; a water pot and, frequently, a staff. As individuals they 
are without possessions, but the monasteries used by ascetics, 
especially during the rainy season, are frequently richly endowed. 
Such monasteries are established by pious Hindus with the motive 


of acquiring sufficient merit to counterbalance the demerits of 
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their own lives. A rich Hindu may establish a monastery in his 
own name, but more often a number unite to form a guild which 
finances the monastery, and merit is portioned out like interest to 
the guild members. These monasteries are not places of perma- 
nent residence, as the Sadhus wander throughout the country 
living on the people’s alms. 

The clothing of a Sadhu is usually a salmon colored robe, but 
many go practically naked. The body is besmeared with ashes, 
and upon the forehead is placed the symbol of the order to which 
he belongs. Often the hair is coiled at the crown of the head, but 
more frequently hangs down in a matted mass. They sleep on 
the bare ground and beg alms once or twice a day, when the 
stated time of eating for the householder is passed. 

The Hindu asceticism of the present day is best seen in prac- 
tice at one of the renowned places of pilgrimage scattered all over 
India. One of the most famous resorts for Sadhus is Réshi Késh, 
eighteen miles from Hardwar up the right bank of the river 
Ganges. Such a description of Réshi Késh as Dr. T. H. Pennell 
gives in the journal of his tour through Northern India vividly 
portrays the excess and reality with which the ascetic ideal is 
pursued in India today. At Réshi Késh may be found large num- 
bers of ascetics sitting in the forest under trees or shades of date 
matting ; avoiding their fellows, preserving vacuity of expression, 
and resenting all intrusion upon their abstraction. They are 
utterly oblivious to another’s presence, not even the troublesome 
fly alighting on the face can remove the fixed gaze of the eyes 
from the nose tip. Thus are they seeking fusion with the eternal 
spirit through vacuity and abstraction. 

Many others are here who are the victims of various delusions. 
A spirit compels one to eat only every third day ; another imagines 
he is a cow in human form and eats only grass and roots; while 
still a third sits in nudity and cries, “ I am God, I am God.” 

Others are almost like cases of mania, some acute and others 
in a more or less chronic stage. Here is one naked, his body 
smeared with white ashes, his hair disheveled, and he runs along 
the bazaar barking like a dog. The sign of his world renunciation 
is that he utters no intelligible sound. Another has adorned his 
mud covered body with varied flowers now all withered by the 
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tropical sui —a picture of that mind that is now faded, but once 
was the glory of his manhood. Still another is found lying in the 
mud by the road side, fouled by the dust of the passers-by, 
trampled upon by the bazaar cows, thus effecting a humility 
whereby his sainthood is increased. 

And thus in numerous loathsome and repugnant ways are these 
men seeking to cut the last tie that binds them to a self-conscious 
life that they may become absorbed in the Divine Reality. How- 
ever much of fraud and dementia there may be in all this, among 
the Sadhus of Réshi Késh are men of earnest mind and sincere 
purpose, seeking the higher spiritual life, wearying themselves in 
the search for Divine truth, striving by contemplation to attain 
knowledge of the True, the Pure, the only Real Being. These 
men are graduates of the universities and fit to be professors of 
Sanskrit in university colleges. Their minds are stored with an- 
cient lore of Indian literature, but its cultivation is a mere mental 
exercise and religious duty, with no thought of service in the 
world’s work. It is this individualism, resulting in the springs 
of altruistic feeling being completely choked, that is the saddest 
aspect of the learned contemplative Sadhu of India. 

The point of view of the best type of modern Hindu ascetic 
is well illustrated in an interview Henry W. Nevinson describes 
with an aged ascetic whose perpetual pilgrimage is accomplished 
by treading all the year through the banks of the Sacred Ganges, 
from the source in the mountains to the mouth in the forest 
swamps, and back again to the mountain source. Replying to 
Mr. Nevinson he says: 

“ . . . You hang upon the world, and your soul is entangled in 
illusions and desires. Like all your people, you call the unreal things 
realities, and for reality you have no name .. . . I, too, was once 
engaged in common business, managing large estates in this very city 
(Benares) . . . . but each day I gave much time to contemplation 

By such means even in your present body you may begin to 
penetrate the illusions of existence, and at rare moments may perceive 
some gleam from what one of your poets has called the white radiance of 
eternity 


“But for people like you,” he continued with pity, “ what can one 
say? You are still ensnared by political meshes, artistic interests, and 
the desires of personality. You have far to go before, by contemplation 
and hard discipline, you perceive how like happiness is to its opposite — 
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how accurately the joy of existence may be compared to a firefly wander- 
ing in an unlimited vault of darkness, or to the inch of cool shadow 
thrown by a snake’s head upon a burning desert. Till you can reach 
that supreme state when birth, and life, and death have no separate mean- 
ing, you have far to go. But there is always hope for one who will 
begin by overcoming earthly desire. For, as you may have heard, there 
has been one being and one alone who in this flesh attained to salvation 
without death, and he was Janaka, the father of Sita, Rama’s wife. He 
sat still, you remember, with one hand in a blazing fire and the other 
upon a woman’s breast, showing that to him the one was the same as the 
other, and both indifferent.” 


The two descended and passed through the courtyard of a 
temple of Shiva, the dissolver of existence, and there in the rapid 
Indian twilight was a lonely woman walking round and round the 
sacred tree, blindly craving to bear a child. Such is the separate- 
ness of the contemplative ascetic, and such is the depth of the pas- 


sion for life among the ignorant. 


So great has been the attraction of the ascetic ideal to the 
Hindu that literally thousands upon thousands have been led to 
the most utter abandonment of the world. Such a fact must chal- 
lenge the observer to some earnest effort to evaluate the Hindu 
ascetic ideal. In seeking for an estimate of its worth, the extremes 
of Professor Huxley on the one hand, who, through the eyes of 
his practical scientific disposition, sees nothing but idiocy in the 
Hindu ideal; or, on the other hand, the over sympathetic attitude 
of Professor Deussen, who estimates the worth of the self- 
regarding attitude of the Hindu ascetic as higher than that sacri- 
fice the motive of which is altruistic, must be avoided. 

(1) To say the least, however, nothing but admiration can 
be given to the thousands of sincere, earnest seekers for spiritual 
truth who, to the uttermost, have pursued their ideal. It has led 
them to the abandonment of property, social ties, family affections, 
common companionship, in exchange for the forest, rough cloth- 
ing, the coarsest food, the severest mortifications, that they might 
dispel the illusions of ignorance and find divine truth. Much that 
is impure and immoral has contaminated the ascetic ranks, but 
that must not detract from the honor due to those who, in sincerest 
zeal for truth, have placed no limit upon their sacrifice. And 
while it will be thought that in their manner of search for the 
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Divine Being they are misled, yet as a direct result of their dis- 
regard for the material, and of the emphasis upon the spiritual, 
elements will abide for the enrichment of the world’s spiritual 
life and power. The good of this world is not the highest, and 
the devotion of the Sadhu in seeking the higher experiences of 
life will not be lost on India or the world in general. The Hindu 
ascetic ideal witnesses to the power and importance of great 
spiritual truths, but as is often true, in an erroneous and ex- 
aggerated form. 7 

(2) The emphasis placed upon “ contemplation,” and “ medita- 
tion,” is an important witness to their value in the religious life. 
It is probably true that for many the only way of redemption 
from the thraldom of material things, of passion and desire, 
is in the meditative and contemplative life. And this much is true 
for all that the cultivation of the meditative habit is a real neces- 
sity of growth in spiritual character. The value of meditation 
is, however, dependent upon the purpose of its cultivation. In 
contrast with the Christian conception of real communion with a 
self-reveaied Divine Being, the Hindu seeks to meditate upon 
certain negative attributes of Brahma and to understand his 
identity with it. Further, the Hindu idea of contemplation is that 
the soul may gradually recede from life’s relationships into a 
useless state of unconsciousness to life. But the real value of 
communion with the Divine Being is in inspiring the soul with a 
vision of the purest and best in life’s relationships, in sending back 
the soul to touch life at every point with a Divine inspiration; to 
bring the Divine into human life is the supreme purpose and value 
of communion. ‘“ The powers of mind that fit us for heaven are 
the powers that fitus for earth, . . . . It is from within the 
Divine sanctuary that we are to be armed for the battle of life. 
It is in meeting my God that I learn to meet my brother. It is 
behind the veil of eternity that I speak to the things of time.” 

The life of the ascetic reaches its climax in abstract contem- 
plation and does not pass into action. For the holy man good 
activity is better than bad, but to renounce all activity is best of 
all. Thus all incentive, and moral stimulus to noble achievement 


and endeavor, to active philanthropy and social reform, are utterly 
alien to the Hindu ideal. Therein also lies the explanation of the 
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notoriously immoral lives of great numbers of Indian ascetics. 
The attempt to cast out the evil spirit of self without replacing it 
by a concrete loyalty in devotion and service, results in seven other 
spirits worse than the first taking its place. And one further result 
is that the ideal of abstract contemplation is regarded by the com- 
mon people as too high for their attainment, and they remain con- 
tent with the material good alone. ‘“ Absorption was the prize of 
the few, transmigration the doom of the many.” 

(3) Again, the Hindu ideal is purely a self-regarding one. 
Friends, home, family, fellow men, and the world are abandoned 
for the sake of self. It is a solitary salvation at the expense of 
duty and service in relationships. Professor Deussen finds in this 
the true value of the Hindu ideal. Emphasis is placed upon the 
subjective interpretation of moral action and not on external re- 
sults. The worth of asceticism is primarily to the ascetic himself, 
in the greatness of the personal sacrifice that is involved, no matter 
whether it be of value to others. But just here is the reason why 
India for three millenniums has stood still. This selfish otherworld- 
liness, in which there is no room for another’s need, has destroyed 
all capacity for sacrifice of the nobler quality; it has killed social 
passion, love, and brotherhood. India in her ideal of religious 
solitude has missed the noble fruits of social solidarity in which 
the joys and burdens of life are shared. The most sublime ideal 
is the sacrifice of the individual for humanity’s sake, and compared 
with this individual emancipation is a poor and unworthy thing. 

The experience of the Rev. B. B. Roy of the American Pres- 
byterian Mission at Saharanpur confirms this. He sought in 
asceticism peace from the evil of material things. By constant 
starvation, exposure to all kinds of weather, he had reduced his 
body to a living skeleton. With the intention of practicing Yoga 
he made a pilgrimage to Réshi Késh, that he might attain the final 
beatitude. On arrival at Réshi Késh a strange event happened 
which he describes in the story of his conversion: 

“Leaving my things in the Temple rest-house, I was going to bring 
water from the Ganges, when I smelt a very bad odor. As I turned 
round I saw a dead body on the street, rotting in the mud. Around the 
corpse were the Sunnydsins in their huts repeating their religious for- 


mulz, but none of them had enough compassion to dispose of the body of 
the poor man who had died helpless in the street. I thought that if this 
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was religion then what was irreligion? My spirit revolted against these 
Sadhus. I perceived in my heart of hearts that Yoga cannot create that 
love in man which makes a man feel for his fellow man. Where there is 
no such love there can be no religion from God.” 

Thus the ascetic ideal fails to satisfy when the springs of love 
and mercy in the human soul are set free. 

The sad political and social history of India may be directly 
traced to its characteristic theory of the phenomenal world and 
its emphasis upon the need of asceticism. A world and a life that 
are all Maya are not worth reform. Whereas in other nations, 
even in the East, the great national names are governors, viceroys, 
and reformers, in India the great names are thinkers and ascetics, 
Government and politics have never received the services of 
India’s greatest men and have thus been overrun by any ambitious 
seekers of wealth and power. The noblest and best of India’s sons 
on reaching the age which by ripe experience fits them to serve 
their nation’s need, must retire to the forest and seek freedom from 
the illusions and desires of life. A nation with such an ideal could 


scarcely do other than come to an alien rule. 


To pass from the study of the Hindu ascetic ideal to a con- 
sideration of the forces at work in modern India, especially 
during the last ten years, is like passing into a new world. A new 
Spirit is moving in the land, the nation has been reborn, has 
wakened from the sleep of millenniums. The passionate words of 
Arabindo Ghose, the leader of the extreme nationalists of Bengal, 
describe what has happened: “In a single moment the whole 
nation rose, the whole nation lifted itself out of despair, and it 
was by this sudden awakening from a dream India found the way 
of salvation and declared that immortality, eternal life, and not 
lasting degradation was our fate.’’ India has entered upon a new 


era; she stands on the verge of a national renaissance in intellec- 


tual, social, state, and religious life. The spirit of the new life 
has entered the blood of the educated Hindus and Mohammedans, 
and is penetrating also to the views of the people. 

Numerous influences have combined to create this manifesta- 
tion of new life: railways, the press, use of the English language 
as a common tongue, increasing knowledge of history, especially 
of the world’s struggle for liberty, the great example to all the 
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nations of the Orient set by Japan, and the recent strivings for 
freedom in Russia, Egypt, and Turkey. In and through all these, 
and by the ministries in innumerable other ways of His servants, 
the Spirit of the living God is working, bringing India to the next 
stage in the Divine plan of the world’s progress. 

This new spirit in India involves an attention to present fact, 
and the conditions of outward life, hitherto totally unknown in 
the land, and utterly subversive of the old ascetic ideal. The 
leaders of India are rousing themselves from dreamy contempla- 
tion; they are learning that the world and men and things are 
wonderfully real; they are beginning to shelve philosophy and 
concern themselves with the practical interests of the present 
political, social, economic, and religious situation of the people. 
The market place and the factory is absorbing interest in the pro- 
portion that is due; government is a vocation for the best and 
ablest men, and no longer left to intriguing seekers of power and 
ambition,— the social amelioration even of the “untouchables ” is 
now an end worthy of consecration and loyalty. 

A characteristic feature of the new life is a tremendous 
awakening of national pride in, and devotion to everything Indian; 
a pride and love of the country, people, customs, civilization, and 
religion of India. The Swadhesi movement is now no mere boy- 
cott of foreign commerce, but a movement expressive of the desire 
to propagate progress in the whole realm of Indian national life, 
along Indian lines. In this way different classes of men are being 
drawn together and are working with this end in view. Such a 
thing was not possible as long as the old ascetic ideal held sway. 

Alongside this love for India and things Indian, Western 
ideals, Western activities and conceptions of duty are acting as 
a strong ferment in the life of India. These are the forces leading 
to the undoing of the ascetic spirit. The educated classes are 
learning how it is that the West has progressed while the East 
has remained stationary. As a result a passionate desire for the 
best in Western civilization, that will serve India’s highest good, 
has arisen. No matter where you look, education, politics, in- 
dustry, commerce, and even in religion, the Western spirit controls. 
Even with the extreme party of the Nationalists where the revolt 
against things Western is most strong, the demand is made for 
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European education, the English language, Western methods in 
scientific and technical instruction. In the new emphasis on politi- 
cal activity there is no thought of going back to the best in Indian 
political history; the political aspirations are all toward the 
Western type of institution. Some have conceived the idea of 
developing the Congress into a national and democratic body that 
would prepare the way for a true Indian parliament: 
“Let us try the experiment of a self governing popular assembly 
by organizing a really representative assembly that in its annual 


or periodic sittings will decide on our course of action,” 


And even in religion, where there has been a revival of interest 
in Hinduism, the most characteristic aspect of the revival is its 
Western spirit. In the Arya Samaj, and the Brahma Samaj, and 
in all the efforts that these and other organizations are making 
for religious and social reforms, the spirit of the West and 
Western ideals are most manifest. Hinduism has failed as a re- 
forming agency, as a regenerator of the life of the people, as an 
instrument of progress, and chiefly because of its ascetic attitude 
to life in general. But in the new spirit, progress is abroad in the 
land and Hinduism with its asceticism is doomed. 

Perhaps the most characteristic feature of Western influence 
is the modern scientific and nationalistic spirit which is the out- 
come of Western education. Such a widespread education con- 
ducted by Western scholars on Western scientific principles could 
do no other than produce far-reaching changes in political, social, 
and religious life. Hitherto it has not been possible to “ refer to 
the fact,” or to “ put a theory to the test of experience.” That 
were useless with a man who insists that spirit alone is real. To- 
day, things are submitted to such tests, and because it cannot meet 
the test the Hindu ideal is breaking down. A typical instance of 
the new attitude towards scientific training and education may be 
given here. At a meeting, composed almost entirely of Hindus, 
held in the Calcutta Town Hall to bid farewell to a number of 
Indian young men who were leaving for Japan, Europe, and 
America to receive scientific training, this prayer was offered: 


“Almighty and everlasting God, we bless Thy holy name for per- 
mitting us to meet once again to ask Thy blessing on the work of the 
Association for the Advancement of the Scientific and Industrial Educa- 
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tion of our people and on the young men, to bid farewell to whom we 
are now assembled. We thank Thee for the spirit of self-help which has 
been awakened in the hearts of our people in all parts of our motherland, 
for the generous liberality with which our wealthy countrymen have 
supported our work, and most of all for the kind sympathy and valuable 
help our Association has received from all sections of the community. 
May we learn to depend more and more on Thy gracious help and 
blessing, and to pray to Thee constantly and fervently for the work we 
have undertaken to accomplish. 

“We commend to Thy fatherly care the young men who are pre- 
paring to go abroad for their studies. 3ring them all safe to their 
respective destinations, protect them from all temptation and evil in the 
land of their sojourn, and bring them back home crowned with success 
and filled with an earnest desire to serve Thee and their motherland in 
the positions to which Thou mayest be pleased to call them. Bless us 
all and utilize us to Thy own honor and glory, and to the benefit of our 
fellow men, now and ever. Amen.” 


Nothing could be more significant of the new attitude to life 
and of the way in which Christian thought is unconsciously con- 
trolling that attitude. 

With this new spirit there is developing a new conception of 
personality. To the Hindu a high valuation of personality has 
ever been meaningless and even sensual. Evil proceeds from con- 
sciousness, individuality, personality. The purpose has therefore 
been to escape the ties of mortal life and enter into Divine bliss 
through mortification of the personality by asceticism. “ Eternal 


consciousness ” to the Hindu is not a “ promise, but a threat.” 


rhere is, however, abundant evidence that a new attitude 
toward the idea of personality is arising, as the following con- 
siderations will show. 

(1) Emphasis on Physical Culture: The Hindu has always 
held that interest in the body is an attention to the demands of 
personality that only a mind under the control of illusion will 
give. But at the present time a completely new attitude to the 
body, its needs, and purpose is apparent. A suprisingly large 
number of students are taking the keenest interest in all forms 
of athletics and are encouraged by their Indian leaders. This is 
true to a degree almost unimaginable remembering what the pre- 
dominant attitude has been. In the sacred city of Hinduism, 
Benares, thousands may be seen witnessing football, hockey, and 
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other athletic tournaments between teams of Indian High School 
and College students. Such a sight may be witnessed in almost 
any great student centre. These young men can never be the 
same in their attitude to life. Physical culture stands for the con- 
viction that matter is not evil, but an instrument of good. Still 
more striking is the fact that at the Arya Samaj school at Hard- 
war, the motto of which is “ Back to the kedas,” the students are 
trained to ride horseback with legs bare, to play football, cricket, 
and hockey with bare feet, to learn swimming in the Ganges, and 
almost the only form of punishment is exclusion from games. 
Thus is the rising generation learning a new use of the body, and 
bound as that is with the whole conception of personality, the 
results must be far reaching. 

(2) Growth of Self-Reliance: At no time like the present 
have Indians felt Macaulay’s scathing taunt of lack of courage 
and independence. “Courage,” cries Arabindo Ghose, “is your 
principal asset. . . . If you are to work out the salvation of 
your country you will have to do it with heroism. . . . Dark- 
ness will hem you round, disappointment will cross your path 

but you are to depend upon yourselves and yourselves 
alone. . . . You have your only guide in the loftiness and 
spirituality that make heaven in the thought of the wider light 
and purer happiness that you may bring to your country by long 
force of vision and endeavour.” ‘ Self-Reliance and not Mendi- 
cancy”’ is the watchword of the new movement. How utterly 
this is opposed to the old ideal is realized in the fact that the poli- 
tical mendicancy of India is a direct outcome of her abuse of the 
ascetic ideal. 

(3) Demand for Equality: In the new political conscious- 
ness of India there is an insistent and growing demand for 
equality, a demand new and strange in that land. A new con- 
ception of human worth and dignity is arising that gives every 
man his value and place in the national life. Here no account is 
taken of race, creed, or class; all are summoned to an equal place 
in an Indian brotherhood that shall work for the glory and good 
of the land. The appeal for simultaneous civil service examina- 
tions in England and India; the demand for an equal share in 
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government by Indians are indicative of this new sense of per- 
sonality in the conception of equality. 

(4) Passion for Freedom: The study of history, knowledge 
of the world’s hard-won conquests in the fight for freedom; recent 
events in Persia, Egypt, Turkey, and Russia have brought the 
Indian mind face to face with the struggle for liberty. Inevitably 
there has arisen a growing passion that India should share in the 
fruits of freedom. The depth and reality of this passion the last 
five years of unrest have revealed. The aspiration is for a com- 
mon Indian nationality with strength to take freedom into its own 
hands. 

(5) Aspiration for a United India: There is a deep yearning 
for corporate life and brotherhood. A strong feeling of nation- 
ality is rising and nationalism is becoming almost a religion. The 
appeal has gone forth to all castes and creeds to work unitedly 
for the good of India. Hitherto men have lived in lonely solitude, 
seeking an individual emancipation. Today there is a social pas- 
sion that knows no bound. Numerous forces are at work pro- 
ducing this result. Interdining between educated Hindus; inter- 
marriage between sub-castes are special features. (Just before I 
left Bengalore ninety Indian students of all castes from Brahmans 
down, with Indian Christians and Europeans joined in a full 
course Indian dinner. This is only typical of numerous others.) 

Thus a movement is on foot that will ultimately mean the 
union of all Hindus. Caste has by no means gone; but it needs 
apology and defense from those who uphold it, and its religious 
sanction has gone. 

(6) Desire to Work for the Good of India: The national 
ideal is no longer that of the hermit seeking’ absorption in God 
through seclusion; but he who finds fellowship with God in fight- 
ing hunger, poverty, disease, and ignorance. How great is this 
change! No longer is the recluse admired, but the man who in 
denial and sacrifice gives himself for the present and eternal good 
of his fellow-Indians. India is learning that pain for its own sake 
has no moral value but borne in service is of the noblest quality. 
Thus the best element in the ascetic ideal is preserved. The young 
men of India are urged by their national leaders to pursue char- 

acter in service. In asceticism the aim had been not one of “ per- 
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fect character, but of characterless.’”” Today in numerous colleges, 
Y. M. C. A.’s and other institutions, in which Indian students 
meet, scarcely a week passes without hundreds of them gathering 
to hear the claims upon their consecration of some high and 
ennobling profession. In politics, education, sanitation, medicine, 
and social reform, Indian young men are working for the good 
of their land. 

An illustration of the new attitude towards the worker for 
the good of India is found in Vidyasagar, the great Calcutta 
scholar, through whose efforts the re-marriage of Hindu widows 
was legalized. At the time the reform passed into law he received 
only scorn and social ostracism for his noble work. Today his 
anniversary is celebrated with the greatest joy in the city that 
persecuted him, and in 1908 a statue was erected to his honor in 
the very heart of the student centre of Calcutta. The ascetic ideal 
robbed India of her finest men, but today it is realized that they 
are needed in the nation’s service to lead in the progress of educa- 
tion, government, social reform, philanthropy, and every high 
form of public activity. 

These are the ideas that are causing the national life of India 
to pulsate with a new power —* The sufferings and needs of 
India, the possibility and duty of progress, human equality with 
all its ennobling and stimulating implications, the good of the 
people as the sole end of government, the call of patriotism and 
public duty, the necessity of courage and self help, and the beauty 
of philanthropy — these are all preached with a vehement earnest- 
ness and contagious zeal.” Everything points to a new conception 
of personality that the old asceticism denied. In this atmosphere 
Sadhuism cannot continue to exist. The world is no longer an 
illusion, but a school of character, and man’s highest privilege is 
to fling himself into the world’s activities. Thus is the ideal of 


world flight denied. 

(7) The “ Servants of India Order”: As an instance of the 
way in which the above ideals are being interpreted in activity the 
Order of the Servants of India may be cited. The founder and 
“ First Member ” of the Order is Mr. Gopal Krishma Gokale. He 
is a Brahman of the highest caste, and during his student days at 
Elphinstone College, Bombay, came under the influence of Mr. 
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Justice Ranade, a Brahman judge of the High Court and famous 
in social reform. 

Mr. Gokale’s supreme passion in life is India’s progress, and 
that passion has been maintained through years of labor and con- 
troversy. Ata time of grave crisis following on the partition of 
Bengal, he was elected President of the National Congress of 
India in 1905 at Benares. 

On the outskirts of his native city, Poona, Mr. Gokale has 
established the home of his ‘“ Servants of India Order,’ an Order 
that embodies the noblest aspirations of educated India, and the 
most worthy and valuable elements of the ascetic ideal. Accord- 
ing to the rules the members of the Order are prepared: “to 
devote their lives to the cause of the country in a religious spirit, 
and to promote, by all constitutional means, the national interests 
of the Indian people.”” “ The object of the society is to train the 
servants as national missionaries, ready to visit any part of India 
at the order of the First Member and Council, in the hope of creat- 
ing a deep and passionate love of the country, organizing political 
teaching, promoting goodwill among the different races, assisting 
education, especially of women, and raising the people who live 
below even the lowest caste.” 

Each servant of the Order remains in close training for five 
years, but two of the five are spent in visiting various parts of 
India, in order to learn the people’s needs at first hand. Even 
when the term of training is complete, he is required to live for 
two months each year in the Home of the Order. 

The members take vows — to give their best to the service of 
the country; to earn no money for themselves, and seek no per- 
sonal advantage; to regard all Indians as brothers, without dis- 
tinction of caste or creed; to engage in no personal quarrel; and 
to lead a pure personal life. The aspiration for liberty, that is 
so characteristic of the Indian people today, is visualized in the 
large library at the headquarters of the Order — rows upon rows 
of books that Englishmen and Indians have written on India — 
but most important of all, the library is filled with selections from 
the history of liberty in all countries of the world. Thus these 
men go forth filled with the spirit of the hard-earned conquest of 
freedom to inspire their people to the same glorious victories. 
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The society represents social reform —to free the people of 
India from a harassing traditionalism, immature marriages, ex- 
clusion of fifty millions of the land from a share in human society, 
to spread education among the common peoples and free them 
from the bonds of custom and superstition. 

This is typical of the new spirit in India and is in violent con- 
trast with the selfish ideal of the past; while it retains the noblest 
aspects of denial and sacrifice for a larger good. This consecra- 
tion to India’s good is, therefore, no pretty idea or sentiment with 
which her noblest sons are playing, but a concrete loyalty and de- 
votion being realized in the lives of many. Thus has arisen, and 
is going forth in the land, an order of religious, social, and politi- 
cal Sadhus, proclaiming the gospel of freedom, and ministering 
to the nation’s deepest needs. In all this there is evident a new 
conception of the value and dignity of the personality of man. 

With the development of a new conception of man there comes 
also a new conception of the personality of God. Hinduism denies 
the personality of God as consistently as it urges the severance 
from personality in man. The Hindu would not “think so low 
of God as to impute to Him personality.” God, in Hinduism, is 
an impersonal abstraction, an undifferentiated infinite, and cannot 
possess personality. The Divine Being is purely negative, with- 
out thought or emotion, a vague diffused essence which can unite 
with the mind and body of every species, man, animal, or plant. 
Hence arises the idea of transmigration, the whole round of births 
and rebirths leading to the passion to be free from the evil of 
existence. Such a conception is not possible with a belief in a 
self-conscious intelligence as the final cause of all things. 

India has, however, begun to grasp the idea of a personal 
God who rules all; a personal, holy God, the foundation of all 
truth and real religion. This is the most remarkable transforma- 
tion manifest in the new thought and life in India. There are 


numerous indications of the growth of a theistic faith. ‘‘ God is 


our Heavenly Father” is the common way in which the educated 
man in India speaks of God today. From this new conception of 
a personal, holy God, of God as Father, is arising the new aspira- 
tions and ideals of India —the passion for social solidarity and 
brotherhood, the ideals of freedom, democracy, and service. 
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There is little need for search to discover the forces that have 
brought about the complete change of ideals and attitude to life 
in India, for plainly they are found in the combined action of 
Christian missions and the work of a government chiefly con- 
trolled by the Christian spirit. The action of the government in 
matters relating to social reform, in the endeavor to give strict 
justice to all races, religions, and castes alike, has been a potent 
influence in changing Hindu thought in many ways. 

The whole movement of modern education, giving modern 
scientific methods, training to think in modern ways, and opening 
the whole of Indian life to Western influence, is solely the creation 
of Christian missions and the government combined. 

The direct presentation of Christian truths in Bible classes; 
lectures, Evangelistic meetings, student dormitories, through 
Christian literature, has made an immeasurable impression. 

Christian philanthropy in times of famine, in medical hospitals 
and missions, or phanages, leper asylums, education for the lower 
castes, and especially for women, has changed the whole Hindu 
attitude to the value and worth of all classes of men, of man as 
man. The Indians themselves recognize that their inspiration to 
philanthropic service was derived from Christian missions. A 
Brahmist paper acknowledged : 

“Tt is Christianity that has taught us the true meaning of the 
service of God. It is Christianity, also, which has taught us that 
purification . . . . of our domestic and social life is an in- 
tegral part of religion. . . . It is the spirit of Christianity 
that gives life and energy to our social aims, aspirations, and 
efforts.” 

Chief among all the influences is study of the life of Christ by 
educated Hindus. The study of the Gospel by the thousands of 
men who have passed through Mission Colleges, lived in Mission 
Student dormitories, etc., has had an influence that cannot be 
measured. It is true that literally thousands of educated Indians 
have accepted the Christ ideal, and are his devoted followers, 
though refusing to join the Christian church. When the Hindu 
and Christ ideals are compared, it is seen that the latter explains 
the marvelous change that has taken place in Indian life and 
thought. While claiming Jesus as an Eastern, Indians are realiz- 
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ing that He “ took definite part with the West against the East 
in making the destructive note of life not ‘apatheia’ but 
“energeia.”’ The Hindu ideal is renunciation and severance of 
every desire, pure or impure — When desires cease the mortal 
becomes immortal.” Jesus’ way of salvation is not detachment 
but attachment in all the moral, social, and helpful relations of 
life. His goal is fullness of life and moral power in all the chan- 
nels of human activity. The Hindu mind has been won by the 
spirit in India. “Christ has already won for Himself an influence 
in Indian life far surpassing every other religious force.” 

Thus is the Kingdom of God coming in India. In every aspira- 
tion for political, social, moral and religious reform, the spirit of 
Jesus is working, and the doom of the ancient ascetic ideal has 
been sounded. The Kingdom is coming in a multitude and 
variety of ways, and already the sound of praise is ascending from 
the land that has struggled for Divine life and knowledge as no 
other has. 


“None but Jesus is worthy to wear this diadem, 
India; and He shall have it!” 


Bangalore, India. JosePH CALLAN. 











STUDIES AMONG RECENT HYMN-BOOKS 


About ten years ago, as a help to exact study of the materials 
of actual hymnody in a certain group of our American churches, 
I made an exhaustive catalogue of the hymns found in the sixteen 
larger hymnals that were published between 1800 and 1900 for 
use in Congregational and Presbyterian churches. This catalogue 
was drawn up with a separate card for each hymn, provided with 
suitable places for a variety of entries, so that from them could 
readily be compiled any statistical summaries that might be de- 
sired. A second set of cards was made for the authors and trans- 
lators. From the data thus arranged were derived a number of 
summaries that proved of great interest both historically and 
practically, for they offered definite information about the prevail- 
ing currents of opinion among expert editors, as well as about 
the actual hymnodic resources that were being supplied to minis- 
ters and congregations for their acceptance. 

These sixteen books varied greatly in size. The four largest 
had respectively 1198, 1148, 991 and 859 hymns; the smallest 
had 522 and 592; four ranged from 718 to 745; six ranged from 
612 to 676. The average number for the sixteen was 755. When 
the duplications were sifted out, it proved that the sixteen books 
together contained about 2,875 different hymns (and translations), 
representing 650 writers that could be identified (besides about 
125 cases of “anonymous” authorship). In round numbers, 
about 2,275 of the hymns (79 per cent.) were of English origin, 
and about 600 (21 per cent.) American. Roughly speaking, 
about one-third of the hymns came from before 1800, mostly, 
of course, from the 18th century, while two-thirds were from the 
19th century. As might be expected, many hymns were found 
in all or nearly all the books — 64 in all, 47 in fifteen, 52 in four- 
teen, 52 in thirteen, 52 in twelve, etc. Altogether some 550 hymns 
appeared in eight or more books. In the total list the following 
were the writers most largely represented :— Watts, 233; Wesley, 
106; Doddridge, 56; Miss Steele, 39; Newton, 42; Montgomery, 

(265) 
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75; Kelly, 41; Heber, 21; Conder, 21; Lyte, 33; Monsell, 33; 
Neale, 62; Bonar, 70; Gill, 24; Faber, 25 ; Caswall, 32; How, 28; 
Baker, 24; Winkworth, 62; Havergal, 28; Hastings, 29; Palmer, 
35. The variations between different books, as to both periods 
and authors drawn upon, were wide and more or less significant. 
But, except for purposes of comparison, details regarding these 
matters are not the object here in view. 

The study above mentioned was made soon after 1900. Since 
then five new hymnals have been issued that belong to the same 


class. These are: 


A. ‘“ The Pilgrim Hymnal”, 1904. 

B. ‘*Hymns of Worship and Service", 1905, augmented in 1909. 
C. ‘Church Hymns and Tunes ”’, 1907. 

D. ‘* Hymns of the Living Church”, rgro. 

E. ‘* Hymns of the Kingdom of God”, 1910. 


These have been examined and collated in the same manner 
as their predecessors. The results seem worthy of somewhat 
detailed presentation, since they give striking evidence of the rapid 
changes in opinion and usage that are taking place, at least 
among the makers of hymnals. Among other things, too, they 
indicate how active and expanding is the art of hymnody within 
the boundaries of English-speaking Protestantism.* 

These new books show a marked tendency toward a smaller 
size. The total number of hymns in each is as follows :—A, 546; 
B, 525-567; C, 659; D, 411; E, 488. The average size, then, is 
only 535, as against 755 in the previous series —a proportion of 
about two to three. Taken together, the five books contain about 
1,275 different hymns and translations, of which nearly 300 were 
not included in the sixteen earlier books. This means that 1,900 
of the hymns presented before 1900 are not perpetuated by these 
newer books. In all, there are 441 known authors represented, 
of which 301 are English and 140 apparently American — without 
reckoning some 57 “anonymous” hymns. About 950 hymns 





*As in the former study, in order to avoid complications, no statistics 
are included regarding hymnals specifically belonging to other denomina- 
tions, although, of course, several important books suggest themselves. 
Thus, in the period before 1g00 appeared the official ‘‘ Hymnal” of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church (1892), and the Baptist ‘‘Sursum Corda” 
(188); and, in the recent period falls ‘‘ The Methodist Hymnal ” (1905). 
Although these, too, have been studied in detail, the statistics here given do 
ot include them. 
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(75 per cent.) appear to be of English origin, and about 325 of 
American. The proportion of the latter, therefore, is slightly 
larger than in the previous period. About half of the new entries 
(not in the earlier books) are American. The proportion of 
hymns from before 1800 is now only about 18 per cent., as 
against about 33 per cent. in the earlier books. This means that 
about 715 of the hymns now omitted are those of the 18th century 
or earlier, while only about a dozen of these early hymns are 
now added to the list. 

If we ask, How many hymns are repeated from book to book 
in this recent series, and how many are more or less peculiar to 
one or two books? we find the following figures :— 


In all five books, 130 
In four books, 94 
In three books, “ 1§§3 
In two books, 293 
In but one book, 598 (A, 193; B, 78; 


C, 157; D, 71; E, 99) 
It is noticeable that B and C have no less than 400 hymns in common. 
The other pairs of books average but 245 in common. 


A question somewhat related to the foregoing is as to the 
number and proportion of the hymns in these books when graded 
according to their commonness or rarity in the earlier series of 
books. The following table gives a hint of the trend of editorial 
opinion as compared with that of the previous period :— 


A B Cc D E 

In 13-16 earlier books, 121 (22%) 198(35%) 204(31%) 122 (30%) 124 (25%) 
In 9-12 do., 76 (14%) 152(27%) 158(24%)  82(20%) 94 (19%) 
In 5-8 do., 71 (13%) 107(19%) 150(23%)  83(20%) £6 (18%) 
In 1-4 do., 100 (18%) 72(13%) 108(160%) 80(1g%) 101 (21%) 
In none of them, 178 (33%) 38(7%) 39( 6%) 44 (11%) 83 (17%) 

(The pevsentamee in each case are derived from the total size of the 

book ia question.) 


Decidedly interesting is the distribution by date of the hymns 
now presented for use, since here it appears that there is a marked 
tendency to change the balance from that which obtained in the 
previous period. A summary of the statistics runs thus :— 


A B Cc D E 
From before 1700, g9( 1.6%) 9( 1.6%) 311( 1.7%) 15( 3.6%) 16( 3.3%) 
From 1700-29, 18 ( 3.3%) 46( 8.1%) 46( 7.0%) 11( 2.7%) 18( 3.72%) 
From 1730-59, 24( 4.4%) 46( 8.1%) 54( 8.2%) 24( 5.8%) 26( 5.3%) 
From 1760-99, 23 ( 4.2%) 50( 8.8%) 55( 8.3%) 23( 5.6%) 28( 5.7%) 


From 1800-29, 39 ( 7.1%) 66(11.6%) 86(13.0%) 42(10.2%) 41( 8.3%) 
From 1830-59, 171 (31.3%) 176 (31.0%) 213 (32 2%) 133 (32.3%) 160 (32.8%) 
From 1860-89, 216 (39.6%) 153 (26 9%) 183 (27.7%) 143 (35.0%) 173 (35.5%) 


From 1890- , 46 ( 8.4%) 21( 3.7%) 11( 1.7%) 20( 4.9%) 26( 5.3%) 
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For comparison, the averages of the previous series of sixteen books 
are subjoined: 


From before 1700, 18 ( 2.5%) 
From 1700-34, 81 (11.1%) 
From 1738-63, 77 (10.4%) 
From 1764-99, 74 ( 9.9%) 
From 1800-29, 112 (14.9%) 
From 1830-59, 237 (31.3%) 
From 1860- , 155 (19 9%) 


Any comparison between the number of hymns taken by the 
two series of books from individual hymnists is apt to be mis- 
leading, because in so many cases the older collections were much 
larger than these recent ones. Still, for what they may suggest, 
the data are here given regarding the more prominent writers 
(arranged approximately in chronological order) :— 


IN 5 NEW BOOKS IN 16 OLD Books 
Lowest and 
highest 

A B Cc D E Aver. number Aver. 
Watts 13 38 41 7 15 23 44 to 129 75 
Wesley, J. 2 I 5 2 3 3 ar‘ (6 5 
Wesley, C. 13 25 27 14 12 18 ag °° “Ar 42 
Doddridge 8 II 12 5 9 9 3 ** 3t 18 
Steele 2 3 5 2 2 3 Ecc ae 10 
Newton 4 II II 3 7 + 9 ** 36 14 
Cowper 3 7 6 5 6 5 a ** es 9 
Montgomery 8 16 25 10 11 14 19 °** 38 26 
Kelly I 5 8 8 3 5 5 ecm II 
Heber 8 7 9 8 8 8 a 10 
Elliott, C. 4 5 10 5 3 5 ee 5 
Bowring 3 4 5 I 2 3 o 8 5 
Lyte 6 6 II 3 7 7 7 17 II 
Keble 6 3 3 3 3 4 2 7 4 
Monsell 8 9 7 4 10 8 o * 18 7 
Neale S 18 21 19 10 15 eae 20 
Bonar 14 16 21 3 9 15 g ** 30 19 
Alexander, C. F. 3 6 6 5 6 5 a 5 
Faber 8 II 8 5 9 8 e465 9 
Bickersteth 3 5 4 3 4 4 ots 3 
Caswall 7 4 6 3 5 5 2 ** 36 9 
How 10 6 8 9 14 9 eas 8 
Baker I 3 4 5 2 3 roe ces 6 
Winkworth 6 6 8 * 9 7 Olea 13 
Ellerton 7 5 9 8 12 8 a ** 38 6 
Thring 5 4 8 9 7 7 o* 2 
Wordsworth 4 7 9 7 5 6 ) ae 7 
Havergal 5 II 12 10 7 9 o** 34 5 
Bryant 2 3 2 3 3 3 qo“ 6 3 
Hastings — 4 3 -- 2 2 a °* yA 6 
Palmer 6 6 4 3 7 5 4% a II 
Whittier 15 a 2 2 6 6 a 2s 3 


As shedding light upon the trend of editorial opinion at the 
present time, as compared with that of a decade or so earlier, it 
will be of interest to give a list of the hymns that are found in all 
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the recent books with the number of books in which they appeared 
in the previous series. The full list is as follows :— 


Abide with me; fast falls the eventide 
All hail the power of Jesus’ name 
All praise to Thee, my God, this night 
Art thou weary, art thou languid 
Brightest and best of the sons of the morning 
Come,Thou almighty King 
Father, whate’er of earthly bliss 
From Greenland’s icy mountains 
Glorious things of thee are spoken 
Guide me, O Thou great Jehovah 
Hart! the herald-angels sing 
Holy, holy, holy! Lord God Almighty 
How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord 
I heard the voice of Jesus say 
*] love Thy kingdom, Lord 
erusalem the golden 
esus, I my cross have taken 
esus, Lover of my soul 
Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 
*Jesus, these eyes have never seen 
*Jesus, Thou joy of loving hearts 
oy to the world! the Lord is come 
ust as | am, without one plea 
ead, kindly light, amid the encircling gloom 
Love divine, ali loves excelling 
*My faith looks up to Thee 
My God and Father, while I stray 
Nearer, my God, to Thee 
O day of rest and gladness 
*( where are kings and empires now 
O worship the King 
O God, our Help in ages past 
Rock of ages, cleft for me 
Saviour, breathe an evening blessing 
*Softly now the light of day 
Sun of my soul, Thou Saviour dear 
Ten thousand times ten thousand 
The Church's one foundation 
The Son of God goes forth to war 
Thy way, not mine, O Lord 
When all Thy mercies, O my God 
When I survey the wondrous Cross 


‘ 





Awake, my soul, and with the sun 
Blest be the tie that. binds 

Come, ye thankful people, come 
Father, I know that all my life 
Hail to the Lord’s Anointed 


Hark, hark! my soul; angelic songs are swelling 


How gentle God’s commands 

In heavenly love abiding 

*My country, ’tis of thee 

New every morning is the love 

O for a closer walk with God 

*O God, beneath Thy guiding hand 
O Jesus, Thou art standing 
Onward, Christian soldiers 

Our blest Redeemer, ere He breathed 
Saviour, again to Thy dear name 
*Stand up, stand up for Jesus 








Crown Him with many crowns 
For all ‘thy saints who from their labors rest 
Go, labor on, spend and be spent 
In the Cross of Christ I glory 
*It came upon the midnight clear 
*Lord of all being, throned afar 
My God, how wonderful Thou art 
Now thank we all our God 

Now the day is over 

O mother dear Jerusalem 

erusalem, my happy home 
O Word of God Incarnate 





(American hymns are marked with an asterisk. ) 


t 


t 


:* 


y 


Lyte 
Perronet 


Steele 
Heber 
Newton 
Williams 
Wesley 
Heber 


‘Bonar 
Dwight 


. Neale 


Lyte 
Wesley 
Watts 
Palmer 
Palmer 
atts 
Elliott 
Newman 
Wesley 
Palmer 
Elliott 
Adams 
Wordsworth 
Coxe 
Grant 
Watts 
Toplady 
Edmeston 
Doane 
Keble 
Alford 
Stone 
Heber 
Bonar 
Addison 
Watts 


Ken 

Fawcett 
Alford 
Waring 
Montgomery 
Faber 
Doddridge 
Waring 
Smith 

Keble 
Cowper 
Bacon 

How 
Baring-Gould 
Auber 
Ellerton 
Duffield 


Bridges 
How 
Bonar 
Bowring 
Sears 


. Winkworth 


Baring-Gould 


F. B. P. 
How 


1847 
1780 
1688 
1862 
1811 
175- 
1760 
1823 
1779 
1772 
1739 
1827 
1787 
1846 
1800 
1851 
1824 
1740 
1719 
1858 
1858 
1719 
1836 
1834 
1747 


1858 
1855 


1700 
1867 


In 16 books 
before 1900 


In 15 books 


In 14 books 
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Our day of praise is done 

The day is past and over 

The day of Resurrection 
*The morning light is breaking 


Lord, when we bend before Thy throne 
O come, all ye faithful 

O God, the Rock of Ages 

Rejoice, the Lord is King 

Ride on, ride on in majesty 

Soldiers of Christ, arise 

Sweet Saviour, bless us ere we go 


All people that on earth do dwell 
Angels from the realms of glory 
As with gladness men of old 
“Christ for the world we sing 
Christian, dost thou see them 
Hark! the glad sound! the Saviour comes 
O Lord of heaven and earth and sea 
*O Love Divine, that stooped to share 
One there is above all others 
Souis of men, why will ye scatter 
There’sa ‘wideness i in God’s mercy 
Was there ever kindest Shepherd 
The golden gates are lifted up 
The eternal gates lift up their heads 
The King of Love my Shepherd is 
The sands of time are sinking 
When morning gilds the skies 


Eternal Father, strong to save 
*Immortal Love, for ever full 
The strife is o’er, the battle done 
We give Thee but Thine own 


*Fling out the banner! let it float 

Lord of our life and God of our salvation 
O God of Bethel, by whose han 

O Jesus, I have promised 

*O Master, let me walk with Thee 

There is a green hill far away 

Through the night of doubt and sorrow 


All glory, laud and honor 
Come unto Me, ye weary 
In the hour of trial 


*A mighty fortress is our God 
Father, again in jesus’ name we meet 
Fight the good fight with all thy might 
Fur the beauty of the earth 
Peace, perfect peace 


Every morning mercies new 
Rejoice, ye pure in heart 
Spirit of God, descend upon my heart 


*O little town of Bethlehem 
Take my life and let it be 
When the weary, seeking rest 


Beneath the Cross of Jesus 
*Break Thou the bread of life 
Iam trusting Thee, Lord Jesus 
My God, I thank Thee, who hast made 
Standing at the portal 
The Lord be with us as we bend 


Thou didst leave Thy throne and Thy kingly crown 


Forth in Thy name, O Lord, I go 
Lord, speak to me, that I may speak 


O Love that will not let me go 


tr. 


t 


a 


tr. 


tr. 
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Ellerton 
Neale 
Neale 
Smith 


Carlyle 


. Oakeley 


Bickersteth 
Wesley 
Milman 
Wesley 
Faber 


Kethe 
Montgomery 
ix 


Wolcott 


. Neale 


Doddridge 
Wordsworth 
Holmes 
Newton 


Faber 
Alexander 


Baker 
Cousin 


. Caswall 


Whiting 
Whittier 


. Pott 


How 


Doane 
Pusey 
Doddridge 
Bode 
Gladden 

Alexander 


q Baring-Gould 


Neale 
Dix 
Montgomery 


Hedge 
Whitmore 
Monsell 
Pierpoint 
Bickersteth 


Phillimore 
Plumptre 
Croly 


Brooks 
Havergal 
Bonar 


Clephane 
Lathbury 
Havergal 
Procter 

Havergal 
Ellerton 

Elliott E. 


Wesley 
Havergal 


Matheson 





1869 In 17 books 
1853 


1863 
1831 


1802 In 13 books 
1852 
1867 
1746 
1827 
1749 
1852 


1 In 12 books 
I 

1861 

1872 

1862 

1745 

1863 

1859 

1779 


1854 


1858 
1868 
1857 
1854 


1861 In 11 books 
1856 
1861 
1864 


1848? In 10 books 
1840 


1848 
1867 
1854 In 9 books 
1867 
1853 
1852 In 8 books 
1824 
1863 


1864 
1876 


1863 In 7 books 
1865 
1854 


1868 In 6 books 
187 
1867 


1872 In 5 books 
1884 
1878 
1858 
1874 
1878 
1870 


1749 In 4 books 
1874 


1883 In 3 books 


To these may well be added a list of those hymns that appear 
in four out of five of the new hymnals, as follows :— 


Awake, my soul, stretch every nerve 
Before Jehovah’s awful throne 


Doddridge 
Watts 


1755 In 16 books 
1719 




















How sweet the name of Jesus sounds 
esus, the very thought of Thee 
y dear Redeemer and my Lord 
My soul, be on thy guard 
#0 sacred Head, now wounded 
Rejoice, all ye believers 
While Thee I seek, protecting Power 


Come, let us join our cheerful songs 
God moves in a mysterious way 
Majestic sweetness sits enthroned 
Praise to God, immortal praise 
Sleep thy last sleep 
The Spirit breathes upon the word 

A glory gilds the sacred page 
While shepherds watched their flocks 


Bread of the world, in mercy broken 
Come, Holy Spirit, heavenly Dove 
Come, ye disconsolate 

Forward! be our watchword 

God is love! His mercy brightens 
Hark! my soul, it is the Lord 
*More love, to Thee, O Christ 

*O0 Thou, whose own vast temple stands 


The Head that once was crowned with thorns 


The heavens declare Thy glory, Lord 
There is a safe and secret place 


According to Thy gracious word 

Brightly gleams our banner 

Go to dark Gethsemane 

Look, ye saints, the sight is glorious 

My God, is any hour so sweet 

The spacious firmament on high 

Thou, whose almighty word 

Upward, where the stars are burning 

Ye servants of God, your Master proclaim 


Christ, whose glory fills the skies 
——> where’er Thy people meet 
*Lord, lead the way the Saviour went 
Welcome, happy morning 


Christians, seek not yet repose 

Come, said Jesus’ sacred voice 
Come to our poor nature’s night 

Holy Ghost, the Infinite 

*Fairest Lord Jesus 

Here, O my Lord, I see Thee face to face 

esus lives! thy terrors now 

et us with a gladsome mind 
*Purer yet and purer 

Saviour, like a shepherd lead us 
Sometimes a light surprises 

Still with Thee, O my G 

This is the day of light 


Ateven, when the sun was set 

By Christ redeemed, in Christ restored 
*God bless our native land 

Hail the day that sees Him rise 

Lead us, heavenly Father, lead us 

O Thou, from whom all goodness flows 
Once in royal David’s city 

Saviour, teach me day by day 

The sun is sinking fast 

Thine arm, O Lord, in days of old 

We plough the fields and scatter 


Jesus calls us, o’er the tumult 
Much in sorrow, oft in woe 
Oft in danger, oft in woe 
The radiant morn hath passed away 
The shadows of the evening hours 


Come, ye faithful, raise the strain 
O it is hard to work for God 
God’s glory is a wondrous thing 
Workman of God, O lose not heart 
One sole baptismal sign 
Praise, my soul, the King of heaven 
*Shepherd of tender youth 


OcvoBER —4 
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Newton 1779 In 16 books 
tr. Caswall 1849 
Watts 1709 
eleath 1781 
tr. Alexander 1830 
tr. Findlater 1854 
H.M. Williams 1790 
Watts 1707 In 15 books 
Cowper 1774 
S. Stennett 1787 
Bar auld 1772 
Dayman 1868 
Cowper 1779 
Tate 1703 
Heber 1827 In 14 books 
Browne 1720 
Moore 1816 
Alford 1871 
Bowring 1825 
Cowper 1768 
Prentiss 1872 
Bryant 1837 
Kelly 1820 
Watts 1719 
Lyte 1834 
Montgomery 1825 In 13 books 
Potter 1860 
Montgomery 1820 
Kelly 1809 
Elliott 1836 
Addison 1712 
Marriott 1825 
Bonar 1867 
Wesley 1744 
Wesley 1740 In 12 books 
Cowper 1779 
Crosswell 1831 ? 
tr. Ellerton 1868 
Elliott 1839 In 11 books 
Barbauld 1792 
Rawson 1853 
, ae 184- 
Bonar 1857 
tr. Cox 1841 
Milton 1645 
tf. ¢ 1858 
Lyte ? 1836 
Cowper 1779 
Burns 1857 
Ellerton 1867 
Twells 1868 In ro books 
Rawson 1858 
C.T. Brooks 1844? 
Wesley 1739 
Edmeston 182t 
Haweis 1791 
Alexander 1848 
Leeson 1842 
tr. Caswall 1838 
Plumptre 1865 
tr. Campbell 1861 
Alexander 1852 In 9 books 
White 1812 
Thring 1866 
Procter 1862 
tr. Neale 1859 In 8 books 
Faber 1849 
Robinson 1842 
Lyte 1834 
tr. Dexter 1849 
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big. 2 life was given for me 


rave My life for thee Havergal 1860 Iu 8 books 
*We bless Thee for Thy peace, O God ? 1862 ? 
All my heart this night rejoices tr. Winkworth 1858 In 7 books 
esus came, the heavens adoring Thring 1864 
ountain of good, to own Thy love Doddridge 1755 
Jesus Christ is risen to-day e:.F 1708 
Summer suns are glowing How 1871 
*Again, as evening's shadow falls _— oy 185y In 6 books 
Thou hidden love of God tr. J. Wesley 1738 
*Dear Lord and Father of mankind Whittier 185- In 5 books 
Arise, O Lord of Hosts 
To Thee, O God, we fly How 1871 In 4 books 
Lord, while for all mankind we pray Wreford 1837 
*City of God, how broad and far Johnson 1864 In 3 books 
O God of mercy, God of might Thring 1880 
O perfect love, all human thought Blomfield 1889 In 2 books 
20 rd of life, our saving Health Longfellow 1886 
I’ve found a Friend, O such a Friend Small 1866 In : book 
When wilt Thou save the people E. Elliott 1850 
*Ancient of days, who sittest W.C. Doane 1886 Not in earl- 
Behold us, Lord, a little space Ellerton 1871 ier books 
O Thou, not made with hands Palgrave 1867 
*God’s trumpet wakes the slumbering world Longfellow 1864 


It is apparent from these lists that the judgment as to what 
hymns it is more or less imperative to include in books of the 
present day is somewhat different from what it was ten or twenty 
years ago. The two lists include 224 hymns. Of these, 117 were 
in 13-16 previous books; 59 in 9-12; 33 in 5-8; II in I-4; and 
4 in none. That new hymns should gradually be coming into 
general favor, is natural. Others must be displaced to make room 
for them, especially when the effort is being made to reduce the 
total size of hymnals. The interesting point is as to what hymns 
are being retired. As a help to studying this, I give below lists 
of the hymns that were decidedly common in the earlier period, 
but are now not found in four out of the five new books :— 


In 16 earlier books :— 


A charge to keep I have Wesley 1762 Nowin BC E 
Am Ia soldier of the cross Watts 1724 oe BC E 
Asleep in Jesus, blessed sleep Mackay 1832 id BC E 
Christ the Lord is risen to-day Wesley 1739 si BC E 
For ever with the Lord Montgomery 1835 BC E 
From all that dwell below the skies Watts 1719 i ABC 
Let saints below in concert sing Wesley 1759 = ABC 
O could I speak the matchless worth Medley 1789 “3 BC 
O Jesus, King most wonderful tr. Caswall 1849 sa C E 
Rise, my soul, and stretch thy wings Seagrave 1742 . BCD 
There is a fountain filled with blood Cowper 1772 ¥ BC 
There is a land of pure delight Watts 1707 = BC 
Your harps, ye trembling saints Toplady 1772 . C E 
In 15 earlier books :— 

few more years shall roll Bonar 1844 " B DE 
Alas! and did my Saviour bleed Watts" 1707 be BC 
Approach, my soul, the mercy-seat Newton 1779 BC 
Awake, and sing the song Hammond 1745 . BC 
Come, Holy Spirit, heavenly dove, With Watts 1707 . BC E 
Come, my scul, thy suit prepare Newton 1779 ” BCD 
Come, Thou Fount of every blessing Robinson 1758 " BC 








— 











In 1s earlier books (Continued) :— 


Come, we that love the Lord 
From every stormy wind that blows 
God is the Refuge of His Saints 
Hark ! the song of jubilee 
Hark! what mean those holy voices 
I’m but a stranger here 

esus, and shall it ever be 
oa dismiss us with Thy blessing 
Lord, it belongs not to my care 
Lord of the Sabbath, hear our vows 


Thine earthly Sabbaths, Lord, we love 


O for a thousand tongues to sing 

O Paradise, O Paradise 

On the mountain’s top appearing 
Pleasant are Thy courts above 
Safeiy through another week 

While with ceaseless course the sun 


14 earlier books :— ’ 

As pants the hart for cooling brooks 
Awake, my soul, in joyful lays 

By cool Siloam’s shady rill 

Calm on the listening ear of night 
Come, Holy Spirit, come 

For thee, O dear, dear country 
*Gently, Lord, O gently lead us 
*How beauteous were the marks divine 

O who like Thee, so calm, so bright 

Light of those whose deary dwelling 
Lord of the worlds above 

My Jesus, as Thou wilt 
*O cease, my wandering soul 

O for a heart to praise my God 

See Israel’s gentle Shepherd stand 
Soon may the last glad song arise 
Stand an, and bless the Lord 

Stand up, my soul, shake off thy fears 
Sweet the moments, rich in blessing 
This isthe day the Lord hath made 


*’Tis midnight! and on Olive’s brow 


Weary of earth and laden with my sin 
When gathering clouds around I view 
When I can read my title clear 

When our heads are bowed with woe 
When, streaming from the eastern skies 
Why should the children of a King 


13 earlier books :— 

Behold, a stranger at the door 
Blow ye the trumpet, blow 

Call Jehovah thy salvation 

Cast thy burden on the Lord 
Children of the heavenly King 
Depth of mercy, can there be 
Give to the winds thy fears 

God calling yet? shall I not hear 
God that madest earth and heaven 
Grace! 'tis a charming sound 

Hail, Thou once-despised Jesus 

Jesus, hail! enthroned in glory 

Hark ! ten thousand harps and voices 
Hark! the sound of holy voices 

High in the heavens, eternal God 
How beauteous are the feet 

I know that my Redeemer lives 
*I love to steal awhile away 

I’m not ashamed to own my Lord 

My God, how endless is Thy love 

My spirit on Thy care 

Nature with open volume stands 

O the sweet wonders of Thy grace 

Not all the blood of beasts 

Now God be with us 

O Holy Saviour, Friend unseen 

O where shall rest be found 
*One sweetly solemn thought 

Our Lord is risen from the dead 
Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire 
Songs of praise the angels sang 
Sweet is the work, my God, my King, 
The Lord my Shepherd is 
*Thou art the Way; to Thee alone 
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Montgomery 
Cawood 
Taylor 
Grigg 
Fawcett? 
Baxter 


Doddridge 
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Newton 


Tate & Bro. 
Medley 
Heber 
Sears 

Hart 

Neale 
Hastings 


Coxe 
Wesley 
Watts 


. Borthwick 


Muhlenberg 
esle 
Doddridge 
Vokes? 
Montgomery 
Watts 
Shirley 
Watts 
Tappan 
Stone 
Grant 
Watts 
Milman 
Shrubsole 
Watts 


Grigg 

Wesley 

Montgomery 
iill 


Cennick 
Wesley 
. Wesley 
indlater 
Heber 
Doddridge 


Bakewell 
Kelly 
Wordsworth 
Watts 

Watts 
Wesley 
Brown 
Watts 
Watts 

Lyte 


Watts 

Watts 
Winkworth 
Elliott 
Montgomery 
Cary 

Wesley 
Montgomery 
Montgomery 
Watts 

Watts 
Doane 


1707 
1828 
1719 
1818 
181g 
1836 
1705 
1773 
1681 


1755 
1740 
1862 
1802 
7834 
1774 
1774 


1696 
1784 
1812 
1834 
1759 
1851 
1831 


1844 
1746 
1719 
1854 
1826 
1742 
1755 
1816 
1825 
1707 
1770 
1719 
1822 
1866 
1806 
1707 
1827 
1813 
1709 


1765 
175° 
1822 
1783 
1742 
1740 
1739 
1855 
1827 
1755 
1757 
1806 
1862 
1719 
1707 
1742 
1824 
1709 
1709 
1834 
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In 13 earlier books (Conttuued) :— 


Through all the changing scenes of life Tate & Br. 1696 Nowin cD 
Watchman, tell us of the night Bowring 1825 - BC 
What are these in bright array Montgomery 1819 Cc 
Ye servants of the Lord Doddridge 1755 » BC 


Of the 98 hymns in this list, it will be noticed that only 4 are wholly 
omitted in the recent books, and only g others are found in but one book; 
while 85 are found in at least two books, and go in three books. Rela- 
tively, however, they do not — the same position of importance as 
they held in the earlier books. (Incidentally it may be noted that of these 
98 hymns, 18 are included in A; 80in B; 85 in C; 15 in D; and 21 in E.) 

It is evident, from even a casual glance at these lists, that one 
of the movements taking place is away from hymns of the 18th 
century in favor of those of the 19th century. Out of 224 hymns 
most in favor in the five recent books, only 55 (25 per cent.) come 
from before 1800; while of 98 hymns that the earlier books had 
favored, but which are now less favored, 57 (58 per cent.) come 
from before 1800, and 24 more come from the first third of the 
19th century. Among these 98, 20 are by Watts, 4 by Doddridge, 
10 by Wesley, 4 by Newton, and 8 by Montgomery. All of this is 
what might be expected in connection with so vital and progres- 
sive a form of literature as hymnody, though the inevitable shift 
of usage may perhaps seem startling to some whose standards 
were fixed a generation ago. 

But, of course, there are other factors at work besides that of 
mere age. It is somewhat noticeable that about one-eighth of the 
98 hymns that are losing favor are versions of the Psalms. Every 
year takes us further away from the time when such versions 
were regarded as typical of what should be sung in churches. 
Possibly the growing use of the Psalms as material for responsive 
reading may tend to make their use in metrical form less grateful. 
And there can be little doubt that all metrical versions, even when 
as free as those of Watts, have a slightly mechanical quality, 
which detracts from their lasting acceptability. 

Probably the element of metrical form is exerting a decided 
influence, though usually yielded to unconsciously, particularly 
as meter is necessarily involved with the whole question of the 
tunes with which hymns are associated. As is well known, our 
English hymnody started with an almost exclusive employment 
of the iambic schemes that finally acquired the names “ Common 
Meter”, “Long Meter”, and “Short Meter”, mostly in four- 
line stanzas. This domination of style by a single family of met- 
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rical schemes lasted unbroken until about 1740. Wesley broke 
it up by a wholly revolutionary exuberance of meters on his own 
part, but the effect of his innovations did not become general 
until long after. It was really not until the 19th century was 
well on its way that there set in a general tendency to study the 
possibility of many varying meters and to explore the possibilities 
of longer stanzas. The result of this movement, supported by the 
introduction of a large number of tunes of much greater musical 
richness than had been customary earlier, has been the creation, 
I think, of an unconscious distaste for hymns in the plainer 
measures, because they sound a trifle “ old-fashioned.” As sup- 
porting this general thesis, it may be noted that, of the 98 hymns 
above, which seem to be losing ground, nearly two-thirds are in 
Cc. M., L. M., or S. M., and that, if 7s. be added, three-fourths 
of the total are included. On the other hand, in the list of hymns 
that are in all the recent books, less than one-third are in C. M., 
L. M., or S. M., and that there are represented thirty or more 
meters that were wholly unknown to the age of Watts. 

This reference to the subject of meter leads on inevitably to 
that of tunes, as having great influence in giving individuality 
and popular power to particular hymns, so that they acquire a firm 
hold upon usage. With hymns that have some rather rare met- 
rical scheme it is likely that some one tune will come to be gener- 
ally associated, and, if this tune happens to be very good, it con- 
fers upon the hymn an added charm and a new place in popular 
estimation. The sudden rise into almost universal acceptance of 
sundry hymns from the middle of the 19th century and later was 
certainly due to the fact that they were promptly provided with 
tunes of so much beauty that hymn and tune together sung them- 
selves into the hearts of people. It is hardly necessary to cite 
instances of this in the lists of favored hymns given above. All 
might not agree about the aptness of the illustrations that any one 
critic might select. But about the general force of the point 
there can be little doubt. 

It is a far more delicate question as to how much the shift in 
opinion is due to the thought-contents of the hymns, particularly 
if the inquiry is pushed in the direction of what is often called 
their “ theology.” There can be no doubt that in these latter days 
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there has been a growing dislike of hymns that sound * didactic,” 
especially if they contain words or phrases that are associated 
with dogmatic discussions. The old idea of a hymn, at least as 
exemplified by the Watts school, was often excessively ministerial 
or homiletic. Usage, which is essentially congregational, has 
tended steadily to exalt hymns of expression — of worship, rather 
than of instruction or exhortation. In order to avoid being dis- 
carded, many hymns have had to be greatly abbreviated. Many, 
too, have encountered criticism because of some one or two turns 
of expression that have come to seem “ unfortunate.” One may 
fairly question whether there is to-day, in the hymnody that has 
the widest acceptance, any lack of real evangelical conviction, of 
a sort, too, that has vital relation to that of the-fathers; but the 
ways in which this conviction is given voice for congregational 
song is certainly different. In particular hymn-books the predi- 
lections of the editor or editors for some one type of theological 
views may occasionally be traced, but, on the whole, hymn-books 
that gain much circulation are those that utter a body of senti- 
ments that are rooted deep and firm in Gospel essentials. 

In one direction, however, it is probably true that our age is 
adding substantially to the range of thought in hymnody — or, at 
least, is tending to readjust the balance. There is to-day a wide- 
spread call for more and better hymns of “action” or “ service” 
— hymns that have reference to what those who sing can or ought 
to “do.” It might be argued that this is not a new element. It 
was not wanting at any other stage in the development of our 
English hymnody. But there is a new emphasis upon certain 
forms of practical action among Christians, and with it has come 
the demand for somewhat new ways of utterance. There is less 
interest in hymns of mystic contemplation, as well as in those of 
what may be called “ logical” contemplation; while there is a 
call for verses that give vent to energy, tangible aspiration, defi- 
nite plans of campaign for one’s self, for the Church, for the 
world. This doubtless explains part of the movement in hymn- 
selection that is going on among editors. 

At the risk of seeming to overload this study with mere cata- 


logues, I give the full list of hymns which appear in one or more 
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of these new books, but which were not found in the earlier 


sixteen :— 
A gladsome hymn of praise we sing 


A little child the Saviour came 
*A little kingdom I possess 


Ah, Holy Jesus, how hast Thou offended 


*All for Jesus, all for Jesus 

All things bright and beautiful 
*Ancient of days, who sittest enthroned 
Andart Thou come with us to dwell 
*And it is Thy voice, patient Saviour 
*Ancther year of setting suns 

As darker, darker fall around 

As helpless as a child who clings 

At all times praise the Lord 

At Thy feet, O Christ, we lay 

Be with me, Lord, where’er I go 
Before the day draws near its ending 
Before Thine awful presence 

Before Thy holy presence, Lord 

Begin the day with God 
*Behold a Sower! from afar 

Behold us, Lord, a little space 
Believe not those who say 

Beloved, let us love; love is of God 
Blessed Jesus, here we stand 
*Blessed Master, I have promised 
*Blow, winds of God, awake and blow 
Breathe on me, breath of God 
*Bring, O morn, thy music 

Christian, rise and act thy creed 
Come, brothers, let us go 

Come, labor on, who dares stand idle 
Come, let us join with faithful souls 
Come, let us raise a common song 
*Come, let us sing a tender song 
*Come to Jesus, ye who labor 
Courage, brother, do not stumble 
*Deal gently with us, Lord 


*Dear Friend, whose presence in the house 


*Dear Lord, who once upon the lake 
Dost thou bow beneath the burden 
*Draw Thou my soul, O Christ 
Each mighty power of evil 
*Enduring soul of all our life 
*Enter and worship here 
*Ere to the world again we go 
Eternal God, we look to Thee 
Faith of our fathers, living still 
*Father, give Thy benediction 
Father in heaven, who lovest all 
*Father, Thy presence ever near 


*Father, to Thee we look in all our sorrow. 
*Father, to us Thy children, humbly kneeling 


*Father, whoart alone 
*For mercies past we praise Thee, Lord 
For the Bread and for the Wine 
*From age to age how grandly rise 
*From age to age they gather 
*From ocean unto ocean 
From Thee all skill and science flow 
Gather us in, Thou Love that fillest all 
Give me, O Lord, a heart of grace 
Give thou thy youth to God 
*Go forth to life, O child of earth 
*Go not, my soul, in search of Him 
*God Himself is with us 
God make my life a little light 
*God of the earnest heart 
*God of the earth, the sky, the sea 
*God of the fathers, show their sons 
*God of the strong, God of the weak 
*God our Sun, the day we own 


*God’s trumpet wakes the slumbering world 


*Gone are those great and good 
Gone is the hollow, murky night 
Gracious Spirit, Dove divine 
Great Shepherd of Thy people, hear 

Hail, gladdening light 
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Burns 
Howson 
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Bonar 
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Whittier 
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Merrick 
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Kipling 
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Hosmer 
Clarke 
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*Hath not thy heart within thee burned 
*He hides within the lily 
He leads us on by paths we did not know 
He liveth long who liveth well 
He who suns and worlds upholdeth 
*Heaven is here, where hymns of gladness 
Heavenly Father, may Thy love 
erg 4 Father, Thou hast brought us 
*Hills of God, break forth in singin 
Ho! every one that thirsts, draw nigh 
*Ho! yethat rest beneath the rock 
*Holy Father, great Creator 
Holy Father, in Thy mercy 
Hope on, hope on! the golden days 
*How blest Thy first disciples, Lord 
How happy is he born and taught 
*How near to us, O God, Thou art 
* How sweet and silent is the place 
Iam not worthy, Holy Lord 
*] little see, I littie know 
*I live for those who love me 
*] look to Thee in every need 
I love, I love Thee, Lord Most High 
*I sought the Lord, and afterward I knew 
*I thank Thee, Lord, for strength of arm 
If Thou impart Thyself to me 
*In Christ I feel the heart of God 
*In life’s earnest morning 
*In our day of thanksgiving 
In token that thou shalt not fear 
Jesns, Fountain of m: days 
esus, holiest, tenderest, dearest 
esus, I will trust Thee 
*Jesus is risen ! lift your glad voices 
esus, loving to the end 
(Jesus, in Thy dying woes) 
a the Crucified, pleads for me 
* Jesus, Thou divine Companion 
*Jesus, Thou hast willed it 
esus, whelmed in fears 
(Jesus, in Thy dying woes) 
*Judge eternal, throned in splendor 
ust as | am, Thine own to be 
*Land where the banners wave last in the sun 
Leader of faithful souls, and Guide 
Let us, brothers, let us gladly 
*Life of ages, richly poured 
*Light of the world’s dark story 
*Lighten the darkness of our life’s long night 
*Like a river glorious 
*Lo, a fair Rose ablooming 
*Lo, the earth is risen again 
Lo, what a crowd of witnesses 
Look up to heaven! the industrious sun 
Looking upward every day 
*Lord, as we Thy name profess 
*Lord, from far-severed climes we come 
Lord, give me light to do my work 
*Lord, help us in this solemn act to see 
*Lord ot life and King of Glory 
Lord of might and Lord of Glory 
Lord of the gracious sunshine 
Lord of the harvest, it is right and meet 
Lord, teach us how to pray aright 
*Lord, the word is spoken now 
*Lord, Thou lovest the cheerful giver 
Lord, Thy mercy now 
Love came down at Christmas 
*Love thyself last! look near 
*Lovely to the outward eye 
*Made of one blood with all on earth 
March on, march on, O ye soldiers true 
March on, O soul, with strength 
*Men, whose boast i' is that ye 
*Mine eyes have seen the glory of the Lord 
*Most gracious Saviour, ’twas not Thine 
My God, my only Help and Hope 
*My Jesus, I love Thee, I know Thou art mine 
*My Saviour, Thou hast offered rest 
*Not always on the mount may we 
*Not in some cloistered cell 


*Not long on Hermon’s holy height 


Not on this day, O Lord, alone 
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Bulfinch 1832 
ne 1873 
Ronar 1864 
Gill 1880 
J. G. Adams 1846 
Guest 1835 
Hawkins 1885 
Buckham 18,8 
Wesley 1740 
Sears 1864 
Griswold 1835 
Stephenson 1889 
hring 1866 
Pease 1890 
Wotton 1651 
? 
A. F. Palmer 1901 
Baker 1875 
Hosmer 1883 
Banks 1860 
Longfellow 1864 
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Davis 1908 
Wesley 175- 
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Oakley 1385 
Draper 1894 
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Gill 1891 
Walker 1855 
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Pollock 1870 
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Jenner 
Pollock 1870 
Holland 1902 
Hearn aan 
Holmes 1861 
Wesley 1747 
Bateman 1862 
Longfellow 1864 
Rankin Igco 
Owen re 
Coffin & V. 1910 
Longfellow 1876 
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Wm. Wordsworth 1834 
Butler 1881 
Parker 1890 
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Bonar 1867 
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Burke 1903 
Blackie 1876 
Coster 1892 
Stone 1872 
Montgomery 1818 
Blake gues 
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Bowie 1910 
Best 1908 
Armitage 1886? 
Coster 1900 
Lowell 1864 
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*Not so in haste, my heart Torrey 
*Now sing we a song for the harvest Chadwick 
Now the wings of day are furled Brooke 
*Now, while we sing our closing psalm Longfellow 
*O beautiful for spacious skies Bates 
*O beautiful, my country Hosmer 
O blessed God, to Thee I raise tr.? 
*O blessed Son of God Crain 
*O brother man, fold to thy heart thy brother Whittier 
*O Child of lowly manger Blanchard 
O Father, in Thy Father’s heart Armitage 
*O Father, when the softened heart ? 
O Friend divine, with Thee apart Coster 
*O God, I thank Thee for each sight C. A. Mason 
*O God, Thou Giver of all good Longfellow 
O God, Thou in Thy love dost make Monsell 
*O God, Thy world is sweet with prayer Larcom 
*O God, while generations flee ? 
O God, whose love is near Brooke 
O happy house, where Thou art loved tr. tindlater 
*O heavenly gift of love divine Very 
*O holy city seen of John Bowie 
*O Life that maketh all things new Longfellow 
*O Lord, in whom are all my springs ? 
O Lord, it is a blessed thing How 
O Lord of life and love and power Armitage 
*O Lord of life, once laid in Joseph’s tomb Pease 
*O Lord of life, where’er they Hosmer 
O Lord, with toil our days are filled Ainger 
*O Love divine, whose constant beam Whittier 
*O Love of God most full Clute 
*O Master, Brother, Lord and Friend Parker 
O Master, when Thou callest Stock 
*O North, with all thy vales of green Bryant 
O praise the Lord our tio0d Plumptre 
O render thanks unto the Lord Evans 
*O sometimes gleams upon our sight Whittier 
O Thou, not made with hands Palgrave 
*O Thou who sealest up the past Cole 
O Thou whose hand has brought us Goadby 
*O Thou whose liberal sun and rain Lo: gfellow 
O’twas a joyful sound to hear Tate & Br. 
*0 Zion, haste! thy mission high fulfilling Thomson 
*Once more the liberal year laughs out Whittier 
*Once to every man and nation ? 
One Lord there is, all lords above Rands 
Our God and Father, mindful of the love Bright 
*Out of the dark the circling sphere Longfellow 
Part in peace! is day before us Adams 
Past are the cross, the scourge, the thorn sae 
*Peace of God, which knows no measure 
Peacefully round us the shadows Blatchford 
*Praise to God and thanks we bring Gannett 
*Present with the two or three Freer 
*Rest for the weary handsis good Whittier 
*Rest in the Lord, my soul Babcock 
Ring out the old, ringin the new Tennyson 
Round me falls the night Romanis 
Saw you never in the twilight Alexander 
*Send down Thv truth, O God Si 
*Shall we grow weary in our watch Whittier 
Silent, like men in solemn haste Bonar 
*Sing we of the golden city 
Hail the glorious golden city Adler 
Softly the silent night Blatchford 
Strong Son of God, immortal Love Tennyson 
Sweet is the solemn voice that calls Lyte 
Sweetly the holy hymn Spurgeon 
Teach me to live! ‘tis easier far Burman 
Teach us what Thy iove has borne 
(Father, hear Thy children’s call) Pollock 
Tender mercies on my way Waring 
*The changing years, eternal God C. A. Mason 
The child leans on its parent’s breast I. Williams 
The Church of God is stablished Thayer 
The duteous day now closeth tr.? 
The first Nowell the angel did say ? 
EThe grave itself a garden is Wordsworth 
“The light pours down from heaven Gostick 
The Lord is in His Holy Place Gannett 
*The old year’s long campaign is o’er Stone 
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The shepherds had an angel Rossetti oe D 
*The sun declines! o’er land and sea Walmsley 1893 E 
The voice says, Cry! what shall we cry Twells pas D 
The wise may bring their learning ? 1887 E 
*The world looks very beautiful Warner 1860 ? E 
There are coming chanyes great Matheson 1890 A 
There is no sorrow, Lord, too light Crewdson 1860 ? A E 
These things shall be—a loftier race Symonds 1880 A D 
*Thirsting for a living spring Appleton 1846 A 
*Thou gracious Power, whose mercy lends Holmes eeee DE 
*Thou hast gone up again Scudder 1874 A 
Thou in whose name the two or three Ellerton 1871 E 
*Thou Lord of Hosts, whose guiding hand Frothingham 1846 E 
*Thou who dost all things give Furness 1860 A 
Though home be dear, and life be sweet Armitage ews A 
Through centuries of sin and woe J. H. Gurney 1838 D 
Thus heaven is gathering, one by one Bickersteth 1833 A 
*Thy kingdom come, O Lord osmer 1905 E 
*Thy kingdom come! on bended knee Hosmer 1891 A E 
*Thy name, O Lord, in sweet accord Parker 1885 A 
*’Tis winter now ; the fallen snow Longfellow asen A 
*To do Thy holy will ooper eat A E 
*To Him who children blessed Clarke 1844 A 
*To sacrifice, to share ? Pee A 
To Thee, whose temple is all space Pope 1738 
*Trumpet of God, sound high A. Brooks ive cD 
*Twixt gleams of joy and clouds of doubt Shairp 1871 A 
ee the hills the wind is bleak Skelton aves A 
ecome, our hearts with gladness glowing Cox 1841 A 
*We praise Thee, O God, our Redeemer, Creator Cady sake b 
*We pray no more, made lowly wise Hosmer 1879 A 
We pray Thee, Jesus, who didst first * Phillimore 1863 Cc 
*We see not, know not Whittier 1863 A 
*What means this glory round our feet Lowell 1884 A 
*What Thou wilt, O Father, give Whittier 1863 A 
When Christ was born of Mary free ? apes D 
*When courage fails, and faith burns low Hosmer 1881 A 
*When mother-love makes all things bright wos eeee D 
When my love to Christ grows weak reford 1837 A E 
*When ag de soft breath and softer showers ? wane A 
*When Thy heart with joy o’erflowing T.C. Williams 1891 AB 
When Thy soldiers take their swords Owen 1887 DE 
* Where cross the crowded ways of life North ee DE 
Where is thy God, my soul Lynch 1855 E 
Where is your God, they say Martineau 1873 A 
Wheresoever two or three Conder 1836 Cc 
*Wilt Thou not visit me Very 1839 A 
Work is sweet, for God has blest Thring 1866 A 
Ye that have spent the silent night Gascoigne 1575 D 





Of the above 285 hymns, about 230 appear in but asingle book (A, 120; B, 
12; C, 28; D, 22; E, 40), about 4o in two books, and the rest in either 
three or four books. Their distribution between the books is as follows: 
A, 159; B, 36; C, 39; D, 45; E, 8o. 

As would naturally be expected, the large majority of these 
hymns are comparatively recent in date. Out of the total of 285, 
13 come from before 1800, about 50 from between 1830 and 1860, 
somewhat over 100 from between 1860 and 1890, and the rest 
presumably from a still more recent time. Just about half of them 
seem to be of American origin, though the exact data on this 
point are not readily available. 

In connection with the contention that variety and novelty 
of meter are now decidedly demanded, it may be noted that in 
this list about 80 meters are represented, each one requiring a 
distinct type of tune. The proportion of the meters that were 


once overwhelmingly standard would be much smaller than it is, 
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if it did not happen that one of the books (A) shows an unusual 
emphasis upon them. My impression is that the writers of hymns 
are rather less affected by the desire for variety of measure than 
are the editors of hymn-books —- and the writers of tunes. And 
it is also to be remembered that varied meters are not to be looked 
for much prior to about 1860, at least in the material that has not 
already passed into some degree of common use. 

A most interesting line of inquiry might be followed as to the 
scheme of classification and grouping adopted in these new books. 
In each case there is an evident intention to reéxamine the sub- 
stance of the poems and their essential spirit or attitude, and then 
to arrange them under categories or rubrics that shall have some 
freshness of suggestion. The results are singularly effective in 
certain particulars, often in many. but, as bearing upon the 
natural question about the topics or classes of sentiment that are 
sought for in the fresh hymns that are being introduced into 
usage, it will be worth while to note the following sample points. 
In one of the books (A) 73 hymns are included under these 
captions, ‘‘ Gladness and Gratitude, Love and Service, Work and 
Duty, Sincerity and Earnestness, Ardor and Valor.” Of these 73, 
35 are new. Similarly, in this same book 28 hymns are given 
under the captions, “ Social Progress, Our Country.” Of these, 
15 are new. In another of the books (E) 4 hymns are given 
under the captions “ The Home, The City,” all of which are new. 
In this book, too, out of 35 hymns under “ Love” (as a trait of 
“The Children of the Kingdom”), 12 are new; and, out of 21 
hymns for children, 6 are new. These facts are but specimens 
of a large number that might be given to show in what directions 
of thought and feeling the editorial instinct believes the desire or 
need of the churches to be tending. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to say in conclusion that the purpose 
of this statistical study is not in the least critical. These five books 
present marked differences at many points, which will appeal to 
different minds with varying force. For my own part, I rejoice 
in this dissimilarity, since it brings clearly into view the enormous 
richness of the hymnodic literature that is available in English, 
and since it suggests something of the essential breadth of senti- 
ment and expression that must be reckoned with in supplying 
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practical manuals for congregational adoption. The constant 
multiplication of hymnals is far from being an evil, though it is 
naturally somewhat perplexing to those who examine them casu- 
ally. But hymnals of the grade here considered are now always 
made with infinite thought and pains on the part of expert editors, 
They therefore represent scholarship, as well as devoutness, of an 
extremely high order. Since the issue of such books involves 
large pecuniary risks, besides the expenditure of prodigious time 
and labor, it is fair to assume that in no case would they be under- 
taken unless back of them lay some strong conviction of a genuine 
existing demand that they are fitted to satisfy, or of a latent, but 
vital need that they are fitted to supply. In any case, they are 
significant signs of the times — quite as significant in their way 
as many treatises and discussions in other fields. 


Hartford, Conn. WaLpo S. Pratt. 















In the Book-World : 





The third edition of Dr. John D. Davis’ Dictionary of the Bible has 
just appeared. The new edition differs in no essential respects from its 

predecessors, except that it is a little larger and contains a greater abun- 

dance of illustrations, some of them very fine. It is a pity however that 
a Dictionary with so many excellent features as this one has, and so 
handy in size and moderate in price, should so studiously avoid putting 
its readers in touch with modern Scholarship. It remains as before the 
champion of antiquated views, most of which have long been given up 
by the great majority of scholars. The inquiring student will go to 


this dictionary in vain to get the real facts on most of the important 
question of Biblical scholarship. (Westminster Press, pp. vii, 840. $2.50.) 
E. E. N. 


“The Bible for Home and School” is an admirable little series of 
commentaries which endeavors to present the results of modern scholar- 
ship in a form adapted to non-professional students. The latest volume 
is Deuteronomy, by W. G. Jordan, B.A., Ph.D., Professor of Hebrew 
in Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. 


Professor Jordan is one of our leading Old Testament scholars and 
his commentary is one of the best in the series. The introduction is 
such an admirable statement of the characteristics of the book and its 
place in Hebrew literature that it alone is worth the cost of the volume. 
In this introduction we have a survey of the history of Hebrew literature, 
the origin of the Pentateuch, the relation of Deuteronomy to the other 
documents, its place in the development of Hebrew legislation, its origin 
and its effect upon the later Hebrew religion. The author accepts un- 
compromisingly the modern critical view of the book. He believes that 
it is to be identified with the law-book discovered in the reign of Josiah, 
and that it went through a number of stages of amplification in the 
course of the next two centuries. The different literary strata he indicates 
by symbols such as D, D!, Ds, in the margin of the text. The commen- 
tary is of necessity very brief, but it contains an admirable selection of 
the points that need most to be emphasized, and leaves out discussion of 
matters in regard to which there is as yet no consensus of opinion. 
(Macmillan, pp. 263. 75 cts.) E Bee. 





Dr. E. G. King of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, has contributed 
to the “Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature” an interesting 
little book on Early Religious Poetry of the Hebrews. In 172 pages he 
(283) 
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covers the earliest scraps of traditional poetry; then that of the early 
Kingdom; then in a division partly of subject and partly of form — the 
lament, acrostics, the problem of suffering, poems in strophes, dramatic 
lyrics, and poems of the Seasons. Everywhere there are ideas, if some- 
times rather mechanical and verbal, but the cross-division of subjects is 
echoed by a fundamental confusion of thought. Dr. King has not reached 
light as to the relation and contrast of the poet and the prophet among 
the Hebrews, being hampered by western ideas of the poet “as in touch 
with those voices of God which we call ‘Nature’” (p. v.). But 
“Nature” is a dangerous word to introduce into a study of Hebrew 
literature and calls there for a great deal of defining and limiting. A 
wider experience in Semitic poetry would show the non-prophetic poet 
as an observer and tester of life on all its sides and an interpreter and 
criticizer of it to men. The prophet, on the other hand, while a poet 
as to his vehicle, does not tell what he has seen for himself in life but what 
he has been told; he is the spokesman of God to men. Dr. King takes De- 
litzsch’s view of the Song of Songs and the Suffering Servant view of 
Job— both more than dubious. (Cambridge University Press, pp. xvi, 
156. 40 cts.) D. B. M. 


Professor George A. Barton’s commentary on Job in Macmillan’s 
“Bible for Home and School” is very simple, direct and even full. The 
little abstract on each page of the readings of the versions is especially 
good and useful. The introduction, too, though a little out of balance 
on the Elihu speeches, is surprisingly lucid, and the comments will un- 
doubtedly do good service, being more straightforward than those of 
Peake in the “ Century Bible” and not so subtle as those of Davidson in 
the “Cambridge Bible.” Opinion, of course, will differ on details of 
exegesis, and the present writer cannot possibly understand xix, 6 as of 
a spiritual immortality (the parallelism with xiv, 13-15 is too exact) 
nor can he find in the speeches of the Lord anything but such a simple 
browbeating as Job himself had deprecated. But the book throughout 
is honest and good. (Macmillan, pp. xii, 322. 90 cents.) 

D. B. M. 


An excellent translation of the second revised edition (1909) of 
Dr. Franz Cumont’s Les religions orientales dans le paganisme romain 
has just appeared and will be widely welcomed. The author is well 
known among scholars through his monumental work, “Textes et monu- 
ments figures relatif aux mystéres de Mithra” published in two volumes 
in 1896 and 1899. The narrative portion of volume I. was republished 
in 1902 under the title “ Les Mystéres de Mithra.” This work was trans- 
lated the following year into English by Thomas J. McCormack and 
published by the Open Court Publishing Company. Mr. McCormack has 
now given to English readers Dr. Cumont’s later work and the one of 
widest popular interest. Students of “Christian Origins” will find this 
The work transports 


volume fascinating reading and highly instructive. 
us in imagination to a time when Christianity was but one of a numerous 
array of oriental religions struggling for recognition throughout the 
Graeco-Roman Empire. The inter-relation of these foreign faiths and the 
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increasing tendency among them to fuse into a single eclectic religion 
was a marked tendency of the times. And this involved all the elements 
and “manifestations of ancient civilization — philosophy, religion, astrol- 
ogy, magic, mythology, literature, art, war, commerce, government.” The 
rise of the Catholic Church is inexplicable without due recognition of 
the wave after wave of “orientalism” that was sweeping westward dur- 
ing those early centuries. It was inevitable that the Christian faith and 
life should be influenced by this pagan environment, and such was the 
fact. Dr. Cumont does not attempt to estimate the degree of this in- 
fluence, but he helps us toward the solution of this most important prob- 
lem. ‘The work cannot be too highly commended to all students who 
would know Western Christendom from its beginnings and the faith in 
which we stand. (Open Court Publishing Co., pp. xxiv, 298. $2.00.) 
E. K. M. 


A book designed to stimulate Bible study, and to give information 
as to methods of organizing Bible Classes is The Bible in Modern Life, 
by Clayton I. Cooper. The author discusses the modern interest and de- 
mand, shows what is doing along these lines in this country and abroad. 
He gives account of many successful organizations. He offers Bible Study 
Courses and literature. The book abounds in information, suggests 
methods, and affords helpful impulse. The articles originally appeared 
in the Homiletic Review, and are published in response to many requests. 
The appendix contains a Bibliography which shows that the author is in 
touch with many of the best books on Biblical interpretation. (Funk & 
Wagnalls. pp. 208.) A. R. M. 


The Historic Christ in the Faith of Today is the title of a work by 
William A. Grest that may be described as a study of the life of Christ 
without casting it into the form of a narrative, and of the teaching of 
Christ following the order of the events and experiences of His life as 
presented in the Gospels. Throughout the effort is made to ascertain 
the significance of what He said and did and was as far as this can be 
ascertained by careful study of the Gospel. The book is put forth by the 
publishers as “an examination in the light of modern thought of Christ’s 
place at the centre of faith.” In a sense this is true. Only, by “modern 
thought” is not meant the present day critical, questioning restlessness 
arising from the dominant scientific attitude. He who will best appre- 
ciate and can best follow this book must already have large faith. By 
“modern thought” is meant the thought of a broad-minded man of 
faith and religious experience living today. Any such one will find 
this book helpful and suggestive at many points. We do not thing it 
can be ranked “as the most striking contribution to the literature of 
Christology in English for the last twenty years,” but it is an able and 
valuable contribution to that literature. (Revell, pp. 517. $2.50.) 

gE: EW. 


There is an increasing number of people who are interested in the 
English Bible. Many of them wonder how we came to have the book in 
its present form, but they do not care to take very much time in gaining 
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the information. To such people Dr. John Brown’s History of the English 
Bible will be very welcome. It is a fascinating story under any cireum- 
stances, especially so when told with the charm and skill shown in Dr. 
Brown’s pages. The ground covered is from the Anglo-Saxon versions 
to the revised version of 1881. While it adds nothing to our knowledge 
it will have a useful place in the wider spread of this information. (Cam- 
bridge University Press, pp. vi, 136. 40 cts.) Cc; Mc. 


The author of the Person and Place of Jesus Christ instructs us in 
his preface as to the proper allowance to be made for “the spoken style,” 
and tells us that “most of the discourses were in part delivered to an 
audience.” Moreover, he warns us that “without even(?) divers” 
“these [his] goodly pearls” “cannot be had.” Still Mr. Forsyth assures 
us that we shall not be taken “beyond the frontiers of scientific knowledge 
or thought in the subject.” This is well, for we might conceivably be led 
astray or fail to rise to the surface, if this particular pilot wandered into 
unexplored regions or unfathomed depths. First we are to hear the 
“ Reveillé” and receive the “ Password,” but no! it is after all only “ Lay 
Religion.” This centers in the Person of Christ rather than in the 
Christian principle and is the religion of his atoning incarnation. Our 
author complains that lay religion is in our day seeking to rid itself of 
theology. But, as he well says, if this be done it will have neither power 
nor future. The way of salvation is not in developing man and man- 
kind through the use of God as an agent and means, but rather in putting 
our trust in Him and looking to Christ for grace, mercy and peace and 
the fulfillment of all his blessed promises. 

Under the “Scheme” we have “B. Reconnaissance,” which consists 
of two lectures: One on the Religion of Jesus and a second on the Great- 
ness of Christ and the interpretations thereof. The substance of these 
lectures is thoroughly sound and is legitimately drawn from the sources 
of our Christian faith. Our author rightly insists that the primitive 
apostolic faith in the crucified Christ as the way, the truth and the life, 
was and ever has been the power of God unto salvation. Not imitation 
of Jesus, but reliance upon the atoning Son of God and Saviour of the 
world is the ground of hope for every man. 

Next we have “C. The Advance” on two parallel lines. First the 
testimony of Christ’s self-consciousness, the testimony in general and in 
particular of apostolic inspiration, and the testimony of the individual 
soul and of the Church. One is often repelled by the manner and form of 
statement and argument while agreeing with the substance of the chapter. 
Some texts are tortured beyond all reason, and some dogmatic assump- 
tions are surreptitiously introduced as logical deductions. The author 
is unaware of the clandestine character of his own logic. The “second 
parallel” deals with the Moralizing of Dogma illustrated by the Omnipo- 
tence of God and the Absoluteness of Christ. 

Finally, “D, The Advance in Force” consists of three lectures on 
the Pre-existence, the Kenosis and the Plerosis of Christ. The whole 
“Scheme” suggests the Gnostic systems of the early centuries and the 
book in places helps to keep up the illusion. Our author has the gift of 
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interpreting religious experience, but goes haltingly in the realm of his- 
tory and philosophy. (The Pilgrim Press, 1909, pp. xix, 357. $2.00.) 
E. K. M. 


From the Rabbis to Christ is a brief story of the conversion of a 
Jewish youth to Christianity. It well illustrates the difficulties that lie in 
the way of a true appreciation of Christianity by the mass of foreign 
born Jews, especially those in Russia. The story is told by the person 
whose experiences it relates, who is at present studying for the Christian 
ministry in Princeton Seminary. (Westminster Press, pp. 87. 25 cts.) 

E. E. N. 


Lutheran Germany and the Book of Concord by John O. Evjen, Ph.D. 
is an attempt to show the position which the Book of Concord holds in 
each of the twenty-six states of Germany, and to show how many of the 
distinctively Lutheran symbols contained in it are in force and how 
far they obliterate the clergy. The author makes a careful study of the re- 
ligious conditions of each state, giving the statistics, and discussing briefly 
the place of the Book of Concord in the religious life. The purpose of 
this book is to show that there are miliions of Lutherans in Europe who 
do not regard the acceptance of the Book of Concord a test of Luther- 
anism and that it is not just to make subscription to the entire book a 
test of Lutheran orthodoxy in this country. (The Free Church Book 
Concern, pp. 76. 50 cts.) Cc. M. G. 


The literature on the labor problem is becoming so voluminous that 
any new book on the subject needs some good reason for its appearance. 
One does not read far in Washington Gladden’s The Labor Question be- 
fore he realizes that it contains a needed message. Dr. Gladden has 
been a student of the problem for many years and presents the subject 
with wisdom and fairness. The questions discussed are those which are 
apt to excite bitter feeling, such as the closed or open shop, the labor 
unions, the church and the labor problem. Dr. Gladden is in favor of the 
union and the closed shop because it is only by means of these that the 
workers can hope to improve their condition, A study of his chapter on 
the church and the labor problem will make not a few ministers ask 
themselves whether they are leading the churches into their full duty 
toward the working man. (The Pilgrim Press, pp. 209. 75 cts.) 

cM. G 


In Cash and Credit D. A. Barker of the India Civil Service makes an 
attempt to clear up for educated readers some of the mysteries which 
surround the Money Market, Foreign Exchange, The Clearing House, 
The Balance of Trade, etc. His task is not an easy one, but he has made 
the subjects unusually clear by means of frequent illustrations and sim- 
ple language. The conditions which he describes concern the British Em- 
pire but he writes much which will be helpful to Americans. (Cambridge 
University Press, pp. vi, 143. 40 cts.) Cc. M. G. 


The Administration of Justice in Criminal Matters (in England and 
Wales) by G. G. Alexander is an attempt to place before thoughtful 
OcTOBER— 5 
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Englishmen, who are not lawyers, a knowledge of the working of Criminal 
Law. Many subjects, such as Police Courts, The Duties of Justices of 
the Peace, Trial by Jury, and so on, are familiar to all men in a way. 
They are brought before us daily in the newspapers, but we have a rather 
dim conception of the actual details. This book will serve a useful pur- 
pose in supplying that defect. It will be of value in America as well as 
England because of the similarity of lega! institutions in the two lands. 
(Cambridge University Press, pp. viii, 158. 40 cts.) CMas, 


In An Historical Account of the Rise and Development of Presbyter- 
tanism in Scotland Lord Balfour of Burleigh makes no attempt to get 
new facts before the reader. It is rather an effort to show in few pages 
the rise of Presbyterianism in the Reformation period, and the various 
conflicts, divisions, sub-divisions and reunions which that body exper- 
ienced down to the Scottish Churches Act of 1905. While the book is 
a small one, by a very successful system of selection and compression 
there is a fair presentation of the main events. One reads the book with 
a renewed appreciation of the sturdy Scotch independence in matters of 
conscience and the place of Scotland in the establishment of protestantism. 
(Cambridge University Press, pp. vi, 172. 40 cts.) C MG. 


The Y. M. C. A. shows its enterprise in all fields. Its interdenomina- 
tional position enables it to gather representatives from all ranks. For 
two years it has carried out a programme of much interest on the Prob- 
lems of the Country Church. The results of the first meeting respecting 
The Rural Church and Community Brotherhood have been published in 
a book form. The addresses of those who opened the different phases 
of the subject are published at considerable length, and a brief summary 
is made of the remarks of those who participated in the discussion. As 
the convention included delegates from seminaries, Y. M. C. A’s, and 
others unattached, the speakers represent many points of view. While 
the result lacks the unity of a more formal presentation from one author, 
it is yet the more stimulating from its variety and the book is an excellent 
contribution to a subject just now so absorbing in interest. (Association 
Press, pp. 136. $1.00 net.) A. R. M. 


Dr. Cadman’s Charles Darwin and other English Thinkers is a volume 
made up of a series of lectures delivered before the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences. The other thinkers are Thomas Huxley, J. S. Mill, 
James Martineau, and Matthew Arnold. A slight account is given of 
the life of each man and the bulk of the chapter considers the religious 
and ethical value of his work. They are not men who are ordinarily 
looked upon as religious leaders but they were led by a ce ire to find 
the truth wherever that might lead them. Dr. Cadman shows how these 
men, while not working in harmony with orthodox Christianity, each 
made his contribution to a better understanding of God’s way in the 
world. Such a study, dealing with such men, necessarily involves a pre- 
sentation, in different ways, of the relation between science and re- 
ligion. Dr. Cadman has done this in such a way as to remove the 
antagonism between the two, if, in the minds of any, antagonism still 
remains. (Pilgrim Press, pp. ix, 284. $1.25.) Cc. M. G. 
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“After all,” Phillips Brooks once said after preaching at Harvard, 


“this is the greatest of preaching places.” One realizes the essential 
truth of this remark as he takes up this new volume of Dr. Peabody. 
He has preached twenty years in that university. He has already put 
us under great obligation in his earlier “ Mornings in the College Chapel,” 
“Afternoons in the College Chapel” and now comes this last volume. The 
“Mornings” were brief five minute talks. The “Afternoons” a little 
longer. The Sunday Evenings in the College Chapel just out, attain the 
full size of a regular sermon. In some cases the sermons are the elabora- 
tion of the earlier germ-thought in the “ Mornings” and “ Afternoons.” 
It is not too much to say that this series constitutes one of the most 
notable contributions to sermonic literature in our day. It is no disparage- 
ment to the others to say that the “ Mornings” is the most distinctive 
volume of the three, simply because it has displayed the power of say- 
ing much in the very smallest possible space for public speech. It is diffi- 
cult to find anything in modern sermonic literature quite comparable 
with the brief, pithy, suggestive utterances therein contained. The “ Thurs- 
days,” considerably more elaborate yet brief, were not quite so stimulat- 
ing. The “Evenings” are the richer product of elaborate thought which 
still in their suggestiveness beyond even these ampler confines retain 
the flavor of the “ Mornings.” The pervasive note of this volume is 
the calm yet burdened utterance of one intent upon making young men 
apprehend the right “values” in life. Characterized by unusual inter- 
pretative insight into the depths of Christ’s sayings, the preacher has the 
power of translating Christ’s words and spirit into their modern signifi- 
cance. His social sympathies, finding expression so often in his other 
published works, are here kept close to the academic group he addresses. 
He is constantly interpreting educational opportunities and methods into 
the concrete parallel worlds of motived social life. We know of no college 
preaching which dares to discuss academic surroundings so frankly as 
does he, because he never seems to segregate that life from the throbbing 
currents of the world around. The sermons may seem to lack passion, but 
their sanity and their interpretative quality make up for it; and the 
freshness of his exegesis, and the affluence of his illustration convey the 
weightiest thought with notable earnestness and fine spiritual uplift. 
Noteworthy indeed are Dr. Peabody’s contributions to the constructive 
spiritual and social forces of the times in which we live. (Houghton 
Mifflin, pp. 300. $1.25.) A. R. M. 


, 


In The Pedagogics of Preaching Mr. Thistleton Mark, lecturer on 
Education at the University of Manchester, England, aims to turn upon 
the work of preaching some light from the true methods and spirit of 
teaching. The effort is the outcome of the author’s mingled experience 
in both fields. The discussion is thoroughly modest and entirely simple. 
One section of the book seeks from educational sources suggestions as to 
the arrangement of the subject-matter of a sermon, examining the plans 
of five notable sermons by way of concrete illustration. The remaining 
section is a psychological study of the mental attitude of the preacher as 
compared with that of a teacher; and also of the mental attitude of the 
listener, and the interplay between speaker and audience. The writer 
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finds the two arts very nearly akin. Safe to say, in these days of close 
inquiry into every phase of pedagagical science, many a man is ponder- 
ing soberly the same problem. And certainly nothing but good can be 
the result. (Revell, pp. 92. 50 cts.) C8 


It is a great pleasure to turn the eyes of ministers, deep in the pain- 
ful cares of the active pastorate, to a volume by Prof. Robertson of Louis- 
ville, Ky., upon The Glory of the Ministry. It deals in a free, expository 
way with the leading sections in the first six chapters of 2nd Corinthians. 
The author is plainly a sympathetic friend of every toiling, tempted, 
burdened, hard-pressed minister of Christ. Quite as plainly he is mightily 
wrought upon by Paul’s story of a minister’s infinitely diversified career, 
It is indeed a wonderful sight to see how a careful examination of the 
stirring scenes and strenuous fortunes of Paul’s single and not long-lived 
ministry can develop a vivid parallel to all the troubles and delights 
occurrent in any minister’s faithful service ever since. Unique among 
Paul’s writings, 2nd Corinthians offers to every member in the goodly 
league of the Christian ministry a unique appeal. It extends to every 
minister an open, easy medium of intimate fellowship with the foremost 
illustration of the true ideal of his professional life. (Revell, pp. 243. 


$1.25.) ee ae 


Whether the author of Tle Gospel in Both Worlds belongs to 
the Universalist body we do not know. If so, it is a fact that the only 
volume of sermons we have read in many a day which frankly and firmly 
deals with the punishment of hell comes from a Universalist pulpit. If 
Mr. Edward Eells is not ostensibly of this denomination, he is yet one 
who has accepted the idea of “Aeonian” punishment, with a hope and 
also a conviction in ultimate salvation for all. But here are ten sermons 
of a most intense evangelistic character speaking with a realism and a 
power of argument and appeal such as we remember in sermons of a 
former generation, but have not heard elsewhere in the modern pulpit. 
He fully accepts the thought of a continuing probation in the coming 
aeons, speaks with assurance of the redemptive process through count- 
less ages, is convinced that ultimate victory is assured to a universal 
gospel. He even speaks of “ Hell made sacred in our thoughts by the 
consideration that the gospel of salvation is to be preached there.” 
“Think of hell as a mission field, as a revival field.” But this so-called 
“larger hope” does not cut the evangelistic nerve of this preacher, who is 
resolute and intense in his urgency for immediate repentance, on the 
basis of fear and love both. No such outspoken belief in hell has come 
to notice in many a day—a hell of punishment first, of discipline and 
salvation assured “So as by fire.’ The book uses the motives though 
not the arguments of a former generation. The sermons have more than 
average homiletic power, and though sometimes crude in language to 
the fastidious tastes of modern auditors, are full of passion and carry out 
fearlessly the preacher’s convictions. (Sherman & French, pp. 133. 60 
cts. net.) A. R. M. 


Another book on the church, of which we are having so many. This 
is a small unpretentious volume, of no marked originality, but saying 
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some familiar things in an earnest manner, to the effect that the church 
should be regenerative, spiritual, fraternal, triumphant. The prophets 
should be men who have a message, who are not afraid, who have heart 
power, who know the living Christ, who are swayed by one ambition. 
It is entitled The Church and her Prophets and is by Charles Ingalls. 
(Broadway Publishing Co. pp. 94. 50 cts. net.) A. R. M. 


Anything that Robert Speer says is sure of an audience. This is 
felt when we hear him, and know his personality. It is not always so 
manifest in his books. But his books help us to see elements in his power 
apart from his presence. It is evident that the man who so influences 
men has been himself in close touch with other personalities who have 
inspired him. The range of his biographical reading is very large. He 
feels the human touch, and so the better imparts it. This accounts for 
the fund of his illustrations which are nearly always anecdotal. The 
range of his incidents is large, unhackneyed, given evidently from his 
own reading, observation, or memory. Another element in his hold upon 
his readers is his fresh and unconventional use of Scripture — not in the 
proof text way—but in a vital appreciation of the Bible as a book of 
life. He has old Thomas Fuller’s insight without his extravagances. 
Some very suggestive original settings of Scripture for obvious truths 
can be found in this last book, as in earlier ones. A Christian’s Habits 
furnishes the theme for the application of these two notable qualities of 
Mr. Speer’s method, as he speaks of Habit in Prayer, Duty, good thinking, 
wise spending, promptness, decision, and other ranges of illustration. 
(Westminster Press, pp. 114. 50 cts. net.) A. R. M. 


The Sunday-Night Evangel is a volume of thirty sermons addressed 
in popular form to young people by Louis Albert Banks. They are very 
familiar, very direct, quite informal, not sermons in the strict sense, but 
heart to heart talks. They are furnished abundantly with touching stories, 
recitals of stirring incidents, and quite extensive quotations of poetry. As 
one reads, he feels that there is living power in the message; and he 
wishes its pungent directness, its Gospel fervor, its unsparing faithful- 
ness, its teeming friendliness, and withal its almost dramatic use of 
Biblical texts might be reproduced in thousands of evening congregations. 
(Funk & Wagnalls, pp. 438. $1.30.) G. Sc Bi 


Does Prayer Avail, by Wm. W. Kinsley, is a brave and earnest book, 
notably thoughtful and careful, but as notably affirmative and assured. 
Its pages are thickly furnished with impressive and conclusive evidence 
of minute and mature reflection upon modern achievements in natural 
science and psychology. The same pages are also full of outspoken and 
undisguised confessions of faith in a living God. In this inwrought and 
artless combination lies the power of the book. The approved results of 
scientific research, which seem to some to make a living faith in God 
impossible, are marshaled here as pointing certainly and leading joy- 
fully up to a benignant, all-controlling Providence. The volume thus be- 
tokens powerfully how the final corollaries of human thought depend 
absolutely upon the thinker’s attitude. He chooses what to think. It is 
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interesting to watch how logic and freedom interplay. The most critical 
chapter deals with the relation of God’s foreknowledge to human prayer, 
In all matters properly subjects of prayer divine prevision is unqualifiedly 
denied. In this argument it is wearisome and discouraging to observe and 
pursue the age-long pronenness to confuse ethical and mathematical 
postulates. But in the following chapter this thesis is completely, though 
all unconsciously reversed. (Sherman, French, pp. 157. $1.00.) 
a. Ss. B 


Philip E. Howard has written a small book dealing with Temptation in 
many phases. An opening chapter defines temptation as testing, and 
develops the thought of the various tests in life in subsequent essays, 
The author enumerates the peril of Careless Thinking, the folly of Just 
this Once, the danger of Running Past the Signals, the tests of The 
Unexpected, of Middle Life, of Discouragement and of Doubt. The book 
is simple in style, and graphic in portrayal. It is fresh and helpful; and 
though saying some obvious things on an old subject, it holds attention by 
its terseness and common sense. The chapter on the tests of middle 
life is especially good. (S. S. Times Co., pp. 92. 60 cts.) A. R. M. 


Child Nature and Child Nurture is written by Prof. E. P. St. John 
to guide in the understanding and care of children under twelve years 
of age. The main divisions of the book deal with the child’s physical 
instincts, the child’s fears, the angry child. the love impulse, the culture 
of unselfishness, and the child’s regard for property rights. Each separate 
division cites definite references to bibliography; and each lesson appends 
questions for discussion. The book is designed for use in mothers’ classes, 
and it takes special pains to be deemed by such slasses as merely sugges- 
tive. All is designed quite consciously for the childhood period above 
designated. That period is conceived to be peculiar and unique. Accord- 
ingly the treatment tends to deal with transient phases and surface signs 
of childhood life; although in parts the deep and permanent traits of our 
common human life are unavoidably reviewed. (Pilgrim Press, r1g1r, 
pp. 106.) CS. 3: 


A story based upon the old tradition that one of the Wise Men at 
the Nativity was an African. The writer is the author of Fetichism in 
West Africa. He bases his narrative upon a poem of Miss Alice Warner, 
and upon a tradition of the Sudan as a legendary basis. The story of 
Gasper The Youngest King does not pretend to any historicity, and is one 
of the fancies indulged for an occasional literary venture by other writers 
than Dr. Robert H. Nassau. It is prettily told, but cannot claim very 
high worth as fictional effort. (The Westminster Press, pp. 95. 50 cts.) 

As 38: 


In Outside a City Wall, Rev. William Allen Knight lets his readers 
view the scenes of Christ’s Passion through his observant and reverent 
eyes. He carried to the spot a free, sensitive and expectant spirit and 
so found sermons in those sacred stones. Of Calvary he writes, “Listen, 
friend, who may read these words, while I tell how there as never be- 
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fore I saw Jesus Christ and him crucified.” And again: “Jerusalem is 
always seen best in dimness or distance. when the heart’s eyes grow 
big.” 
Yet what he finds space to tell of Gethsemane, the Green Hill of 
Calvary and the Garden Tomb is realistic as well as symbolic. Going 
about alone in Holy Week, at nightfall or early morning and while April 
rain and moon or sun strove together, he had the help of silence and 
solitude, save for some chance incident or human contact. These 
yielded suggestion and stimulus and form a feature quite unique among 
the many books of similar subject and scope. Narrative and revery both 
move swiftly. Sentiment and diction are always in beautiful accord. 
Altogether this little book is a grateful reminder of the holy places to 
anyone who has tarried at Jerusalem; and equally good as an aid to 
the imagination and devotion of those who make that pilgrimage only 
in the heart. (Pilgrim Press, pp. 65. 50 cts.) A. B. B. 


A book of essays on practical subjects especially for young people 
who are Just Over the Hill, by Margaret Slattery, who has been very 
efficient in this class of effort, as witnessed by her Sunday School writ- 
ings. “Success,” “cheerfulness,” “courtesy,” etc., are developed by im- 
aginary conversations between groups of young people, or allusions to 
people in the familiar world of George, Mary and others. For certain 
classes of readers this is an effective method. The book abounds in 
good advice. It is a fine specimen of book making. (Pilgrim Press, 
pp. 178. 75 cts.) A. R. M. 


Sometimes an indirect method of approach is more effective than an 
ostensible discussion. This is true of “etters to a Ministerial Son, pur- 
porting to come from a man of the world to his son in the ministry. 
It is an English book, and has particularly in view the church habits and 
pastoral methods on the other side. But it is equally pertinent here. It 
is full of pithy and witty advice, good-natured criticism and sound com- 
mon sense, on sermonic subjects, pulpit problems, church cranks, bazaars, 
amusements, Sunday Schools, the minister’s wife, etc. It is breezy read- 
ing and reflects the view point of the average man in the pew. It is well 
worth the time of ministers to read the book. The arrows of this pungent 
writer send home a truth which a professor’s lecture on Pastoral Care 
might not lodge. Under its homely and businesslike style the reader 
discovers a man who is at home in current literature, and in the familiar 
ranges of theological and parish criticism. (Pilgrim Press, pp. 222. 
75 cts. net.) A. R. M. 


We have had occasion to review an earlier book by this Mr. Frederic 
Rowland Marvin, “ The Excursions of a Book-lover.” The present vol- 
ume is very like the former — showing the affluent reading of one who 
has cultivated tastes, and great power of assimilating interesting and 
curious information. The book is a thesaurus upon certain lines of 
interest he has chosen. The longest essay which gives title to the book 
Love and Letters is a discussion of certain love relations and estimates 
of marriage among eminent literary people. He discusses George Eliot 
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and John Stuart Mill most at length, but gathers a great mass of in- 
formation from other lives, (Shelley, Ruskin, Bunsen, etc.). He discusses 
the Hetairae of Greece, and also some standards of the early church 
fathers. Despite the high intent of the author, his discussion does not 
leave a pleasant taste as to the writer’s ethical perspective. The glamour 
of great names evidently warps his views upon some pretty generally ad- 
mitted moral requirements even in men and women of genius. He has 
a good chapter on Noble Deeds of Humble Men. In College and Busi- 
ness Life he collects a great mass of information upon non-college men 
who have attained eminence. “ Silence,” “Old Age,” and “Culture” are 
captions for learned essays written in a charming literary style. (Sher- 
man & French, pp. 252. $1.50.) A. R. M. 
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On September 4 there died at Buffalo, N. Y., WitttAm ALLEN HALLOCK, 
who was not only an alumnus, in the class of 1859, but who, during his 
longest pastorate, at Bloomfield, Conn., was for many years a near 
neighbor of the Seminary. 

Mr. Hallock was born at Plainfield, Mass., in 1832. After graduating 
at Amherst College in 1855, he spent one year at Yale Divinity School, 
and one at Union Theological Seminary, with an intermediate year in 
foreign travel, before coming to Hartford for his Senior year. From 
1860 to 1864 he was pastor at Gilead, Conn. Injuries received in a rail- 
road accident then obliged him to spend two years in recovery. From 
1866 to 1875 he was active at Jamestown, N. Y. in the pastorate and in 
other good works, including significant assistance to the Y. M. C. A. 
Removing thence to Bloomfield, Conn., he remained there for over 
eleven years, resigning on account of ill-health. For the next twenty 
years he lived again at Jamestown, but for a few years past was at his 
daughter’s home in Porto Rico. In 1860 he married Miss Clara M. Hall, 
of Jamestown. They had two children, of whom only one survives. Mrs. 
Hallock died some years ago. 

At the memorial service at Jamestown, conducted by Dr. Leavitt H. 
Hallock of Lewiston, Me. (a younger brother), grateful testimony was 
borne to Mr. Hallock’s faithful and fruitful services to the whole com- 
munity. 





EtHan Curtis, 68, lately of the Niagara Square church in Buffalo, 
has accepted the post of Secretary of the Bureau of Pastoral Supply for 
the state of New York, and will have his headquarters at Syracuse. 


J. Henry Buss, ’69, since 1900 pastor at Webster, N. H., has received 
a call to Windham in the same state. 


On September 19 the Old South Church at South Weymouth, Mass., 
entertained the Norfolk Association of Churches, the program of the 
meeting being devised so as to form part of the celebration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the installation of its pastor, Henry C. ALvorpD, 79. 
The general subject was “ The Elements of Permanence in Church Life,” 
two of the addresses being by Mr. Alvord and Almon J. Dyer, ’86, of the 
neighboring town of Sharon. 


Davin H. Srrone, ’85, who has been pastor at Williamstown and East 
Brookfield, Vt., since 1900, has accepted a call to the church at Milton 
in the same state, and is already at work. 

(295) 
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“Silver weddings” have recently been celebrated by Grorce H. Cum- 
MINGS, ’86, of West Boylston, Mass., ALmon J. Dyer, ’86, of Sharon, 
Mass., and SAMUEL Rose, ’87, of Cornwall, Vt., in each case with appro- 
priate tokens of affection from the people of their parishes. 


AtpHeus M. Spancter, '88, whose three years of service at Eureka, 
Kan., have been particularly fruitful, has accepted a call to the important 
church at Eugene, Ore, 


After over five years of ministry at the New England church in 
Aurora, Ill, Wattace W. WILLARD, ’89, has resigned. 


The removal of Epwrn N. Harpy, ’90, from the pastorate of the 
Bethany church in Quincy, Mass., where he has been for sixteen years, 
to that of the church in La Grange, Ill., was signalized, not only by the 
church he leaves, but by representatives of many interests in the com- 
munity and by various church associations —all uniting in bearing testi- 
mony to the energy and effectiveness with which he has borne his part 
in religious and civic affairs. During his pastorate nearly 500 persons 
have been added to the Quincy church, including an unusual proportion 
of men. Mr. Hardy was welcomed at La Grange by a striking recogni- 
tion service on October 31, with addresses by notable pastors of different 
denominations. 


Tuomas C. RICHARDS, ’90, who for five years has been pastor at War- 
ren, Mass., has removed to the church at Westboro, where he was in- 
stalled on October 3. 


EttswortH W. PHILups, ’91, closed his five-year pastorate in Whit- 
man, Mass., at the end of September. 


Owing to ill-health, Dr. StepHEN G. Barnes, ’92, has been obliged to 
give up his work at St. Johnsbury, Vt. He will make his home for the 
present in Hartford. His retirement has called out many hearty expres- 
sions of esteem from a wide circle in northern Vermont. 


GeRHARDT A. WILSON, ’92, of Swampscott, Mass., has given up his 
charge to enter business. 


Apert H. Piump, special ’91-2, recently accepted a call to remove 
from Dover, Mass., to Phillipston, but, on account of an accident, was 
obliged to withdraw his acceptance. He is convalescing at Medfield. 


AusTIN HAZEN, 793, for almost fifteen years pastor at Thomaston, 
Conn., has agreed to become vice-president and treasurer of Tougaloo 
University in Mississippi. 


Epwarp P. KELLy, ’96, of Pigeon Cove, Mass., has accepted a call to 
the church in Belchertown. 


Gitzert H. BACHELER, ’97, of New Lebanon, N. Y., is about to re- 
move to the pastorate at Richmond and Columbus, Mich. 
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Harry A. Beanie, ’98, after more than ten years of faithful work at 
Franklin, Conn., has become pastor at Pomfret. 


Cuartes A. Wuire, ’00, of Amherst, N. H., has accepted a call to 
the North church in Winchendon, Mass 


Extuiorr F. TALMADGE, ’oo, of Wauregan, Conn., has been strongly 
urged to resume service as secretary of the Connecticut Sunday School 
Association. He has agreed to act temporarily, but declines a perma- 
nent appointment. 


Cuartes H. Davis, ’o1, declines a call to remove from Hollis, N. H., 
to the Center church, Meriden, Conn. 


In the effort to reach and hold the young people of the community, 
John P. Garfield, ’o2, of Claremont, N. H., has added to his Young 
People’s Study Club a special service at the end of Sunday afternoons 
which takes the place of the traditional second service. For this service 
special orders of worship are prepared, and it is proving a decided suc- 
cess as something belonging to the young people. 


TyLer E. GALE, ’03, for seven years pastor at Greenville, N. H., has 
accepted a call to the church at South Braintree, Mass. 


WiLL1AM M. Proctor, 04, recently of Oregon City, Ore., has become 
professor of Biblical Literature and Applied Christianity at Pacific Uni- 
versity, Forest City. 


Sotomon T. ACHENBACH, ’05, has resigned his charge at Greensboro, 


Vt. 


GiLpert L. Forte, ’05, of Rockland, Mass., was married on August I 
at Pittsfield, Mass., to Mrs. Minerva Gillette. 


SAMUEL R. McCarry, ’o5, recently of Spearfish, S. D., is now pastor 
at Chamberlain in the same state. 


ARCHIBALD A. LANCASTER, ’08, after two years of service as assist- 
ant to Dr. Charles S. Mills, ’85, at St. Louis, has accepted a call to 
church in Middlebury, Vt. 


WILLIAM V. D. Bere, ’08, after a pastorate of three years, has accepted 
an invitation to become associate pastor of the Pilgrim Church, St. Louis, 
Mo., of which C. S. Mills is pastor. : 


Ray E. ButrerrieE_p, ’09, of Medway, Mass., becomes pastor at Wood- 
haven, Long Island. 


JosepH H. TwICHELL, ’10, is at work at the head of the church at 
Milford, N. H. 


In the class of 1911 Witttam F. ENctisu, Jr., becomes pastor at 
Westbrook, Conn., Witt1Am P. KeELts at Cambridge, Neb., and GrorcE 
A. Tuttle at the Second church in Amherst, Mass. 
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OUR CODE Honest Dealing Dependable Goods 


Large Assortments Fair Prices 


Cc. C. FULLER COMPANY, 
40-56 FORD ST., Overlooking Capito! Grounds. 


Furniture, Ranges, Carpets, Rugs, Draperies, etc. 


INSURE YOUR PROPERTY IN THE 
OLD RELIABLE 


PHCENIX FIRE 


Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 























Che Cheological Seminary Barber Shop | 


Up-to-date in all its Appointments 





VIBRATION SHAMPOOING VIBRATION MASSAGING 





Manicuring by Lady Attendant 


]. G. MARCH 


Proprietor 
Room 1 Entrances: 
Connecticut Mutual 783 Main Street 
Building 36 Pearl Street 




















The Luke Horsfall Company 


93-99 ASYLUM ST. 140 TRUMBULL ST. 


E are originators and distributors of high- 
class wearables at moderate prices. 
Men’s Clothes, Hats and Outfittings. 
Boys’ Clothes, Hats and Outfittings. 
Ladies’ Suits, Dresses, Waists, Furnishings. 


IT PAYS TO BUY OUR KIND. 

















Case, Lockwood &F 
braimara Company 











= 
— 





Printers 
Binders 


and Blank Book 
Manufacturers 








+ sition, Electrotyping, Paper- 

+“ making, Presswork, and 
3inding. Especial attention given 
to Church and Society Publications, 
Educational, Historical, and Gen- 
ealogical Works, Sermons, Man- 
uals, and Catalogues. § Superior 
Record and Account Books made 
to order. Magazines, Illustrated 
Works, Music Books, ete., bound 
in all styles. Library volumes and 
old books rebound and repaired. 
The finest work at fair prices. 


| ~ XTENSIVE facilities for Compo- 








ESTIMATES FURNISHED 




















OFFICE AND WORKS, Pearl and Trumbull Streets 
HART FOR D, EON NEE Fer se 











The Connecticut Mutua’ 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, President. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS. 


Condition Jan. 1, 1911: 


ASSETS. 

Loans upon Real Estate, 

GPPRUOR, | 5 6 occcccnece $29, 360,833.19 
Bonds at Market Value, 24,877,379.00 
Stocks at Market Value, 724,775.75 
Loans upon Policies of 

this Company 

Premium notes on Poli- 
cies in force, 

Home Office property,.. 

Other Real Estate, 

Real Estate sold under 
Land Contract, balance 
purchase price 

Cash in banks, 

Bills Receivable 
Agents’ balances,..... 

Interest due and accrued, 

Rents due and accrued,. 

Net uncollected and de- 
ferred premiums,..... 


$68,812,056. 
Less not admitted Assets, 446.5 


$68,811,609. 74 


4:779,231.55 


281,281.42 
1,916,236.00 
3,373,512.27 


663,806.11 
1,087,990.37 
288.72 
1,211,918.02 


8,021. 


§ 26,782. 3! 


LIABILITIES. 


Amount required to re- 
insure all outstanding 
Policies, net, Com- 
pany’'s standard, higher 
than that required by 
any state, $62,420 

Liability on account of 
lapsed Policies not 
surrendered,.....3....6: 

Policy Claims in process 
of Adjustment, 

Premiums paid in 


2.00 


161,591.79 


50.82 


32,669.16 

Dividends credited and 
left with the Company 
GE INCOTORE,... ccccscecce 
Unearned interest,...... 
All other liabilities,..... 
Surplus to Policy-hold- 
OEE osc enamine 


1,594,044.84 
115,736.45 
591,635.15 


3,565, 139.53 


—— 


$68,811 ,609.74 


WHAT NO OTHER COMPANY HAS DONE 

To repay to its policy-holders in death claims, endow- 
ments, dividends, surrender values, annuities, and other 
credits, more than they have paid to it in premiums, is one 


of the striking facts in the Company’s history. 


alone in that result. 
From the Balance Sheet: 


Total premiums received, December 1, 
1846, to December 31, 1910, . 

Total returned to policy-holders, as 
above noted, in same period,* 

Excess of amount so returned, . ‘ 


*In addition the Company holds dividends, with interest thereon, in the sum of 


$1,687,102.92, payable on demand. 


It stands 


. $267,285,165.15 


274,056, 122.92 
0,779.957:77 





ALFRED T. RICHARDS, General Agent. ARTHUR R. THOMPSON, Special Agent. 
ROBERT P. BUTLER, Supervisor of Agents, Room 516, Company’s Building. 




















